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EX-NEW MUTANTS 
MADMAN ARTIST -- 


BILL 
SIENKIEWICZ 


HIS SUPERSTAR TEAM-UP 
WITH FRANK MILLER! 


TV SCRIBE 
MARTY PASKO 


THE REAL STORY OF 
HIS STINT ON SWAMP 
THING & SUPERMAN! 


BADGER & HERO ALLIANCE INKER -- 


RICK BRYANT 


THE LONG & WINDING ROAD TO RECOGNITION! 


Elektra character TM & © 1986 Marvel Comics Group 


A FICTIONEER PUBLICATION 


‘‘Philip Marlowe and Sam Spade 
would like this book”’ 


—Robert Bloch, author of Psycho 


“Chuckles, guffaws and a certain nostalgia too, for the golden age of the private eye.” 


— Isaac Asimov, author of I, Robot, 
Foundation, The Robots Of Dawn 


“If Raymond Chandler and the Marx Brothers were cartoonists this would have been 


their book.” : ; 
— Richard Levinson and William Link, 


creators of the television series, 
Columbo and co-creators of Murder, 
She Wrote 


‘Marc Bilgrey’s Private Eye cartoons will make you split your gut.” 


— Gregory McDonald, author of the 
Fletch mystery novels (The basis 
for the recent film, starring 
Chevy Chase) 


“Tam keeping Marc Bilgrey’s Private Eye Cartoon Book near my work table. . . 
McGee concurs.” 

— John D. MacDonald, author of the 
best seller, The Lonely Silver Rain, 
creator of the Travis McGee 
mystery novels 


“Dumb, poorly conceived junk. . .crap. . .poor punctuation. . .terrible. 


worthless... .” : 
— Steve Monaco, freelancer, 
The Comics Journal 


THE 


PRIVATE EYE 


J udge for yourself ; CANOE 


ev 
MARC BILGREY 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL 
COMICS STORE. 


(> ANDRION BOOKS, 230 Park Avenue, Suite 1624, New York, N.Y. 10169 
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JULY 25-27, 1986 


EVENTS 


MARVEL'S 25th ANNIVERSARY ; 
They're not only bringing their top artists and writers, 
but they'll also have a huge display room, full of 
surprises! 

MARVEL AGE ART CONTEST ; 
Your chance to have your penciling or inking published 
in an issue of Marvel Age! Details in the Progress Report. 


75th ANNIVERSARY OF ANIMATION ; 
We'll have over 50 of the best cartoons, plus the world’s 
leading animator, Ralph Bakshi! 


FANTASY ART EXHIBITION ’ 
Boris Vallejo, Greg Hildebrandt, and Kelly Freas will be 
bringing their best work to display! 


COSTUME CONTEST j 
100 colorfully costumed entrants! Held in our own 
2,000-seat theater! 


FILM PRESENTATIONS 
Get the scoop of upcoming films ranging from 


OVERDRIVE! 
FANTASY FILM FESTIVAL 


Film programs include SWASHBUCKLERS, THE 
FANTASIES OF VAL LEWTON, and STAR TREK! 


ATLANTA FANTASY FAIR AWARD 

A silver & diamond award presented to one of our 
guests for lifetime achievement! 

AMERICAN COMIC BOOK AWARDS 

The first annual presentation of a new award series, 
judged by some of the field’s most talented artists 
and writers. 


GIGANTIC DEALER'S ROOM | 
The South's biggest and best! 


1987 ATLANTA FANTASY FAIR - Our dates will be 
July 31-August 2, 1987. Dealers tables have been sold 
out for 1986 since last summer. Now is the time to write 
to get on the list for tables in 1987. Send us your name, 
address, number of tables needed, type of material 
you sell, and whether or not you need wall space. 


OMNI HOTEL - Part of a futuristic, climate-controlled 
mini-city, the Omni offers a special rate of just $62 for 
1-4 people, less than 1/2 their usual rate. Use the special 
reservation card in the Progress Report to get this rate. 


MEMBERSHIP - includes all activities. Three-day 
memberships are $25 until 6/30/86 and $29 at the 
door. Two-day Saturday-Sunday memberships are $19. 
One day memberships are sold on Sunday only, and 
are $10. 
To order, or for a free 16-page Progress Report, write to 
P.O. BOX 566, MARIETTA, GA 30061 
24-HOUR PHONE: (404) 662-6850 


THE ATLANTA 
FANTASY FAIR 


© OMNI HOTEL & GEORGIA WORLD CONGRESS CENTER 
OUR 12th YEAR! THE SOUTH’S LARGEST CONVENTION FOR COMIC FANS! 
ALMOST 5,000 MEMBERS! 


ROBOTECH: THE MOVIE to Stephen King’s MAXIMUM ~ 


Celebrate the 25th Anniversary 
of Marvel Comics with: 


STAN LEE JIM SHOOTER 
CHRIS CLAREMONT JOHN.-ROMITA 
TOM DeFALCO ELIOT BROWN 
ALAN WEISS STEVE SAFFEL 
RICK HOBERG PETER DAVID 


Other comic book greats scheduled 
to attend so far include: 


JIM STARLIN TED BOONTHANAKIT 
BILL REINHOLD HENRY VOGEL 
DAVE GIBBONS MARK PROPST 

PAT BRODRICK MARC BORAX 
DOUG MOENCH RICHARD PINI 
CRAIG HAMILTON DENNIS MALLONEE 
BOB BURDEN MIKE HOFFMAN 
PEGGY MAY DEAN MULLANEY 
DIANE DUANE CAT YRONWODE 
DON THOMPSON MATT FEAZELL 
JOHN KOENIG DAVID DORMAN 
WARD O. BATTY STEVE HAYNIE 
(CLIFF BIGGERS KURT GOLDZUNG 
Special Guests: 

.RALPH BAKSHI PAUL SAMMON 
GREG HILDEBRANDT STEVE JACKSON 
BORIS & DORIS VALLEJO CARL MACEK 
KELLY & POLLY FREAS DAVID ADAIR 


ALLEN HAMMACK 
and many more! 


PROGRAM BOOK 


Reach 5,000 fans by advertising in our Program Book. 
A handy digest-sized 64-page magazine, it contains the 
complete schedule of events, maps, rules, and art & 
articles by and about our guest speakers. Unlike most 
conventions, there is no separate schedule given out to 
detract from the Program Book. 


JOHN VARLEY 
TERRY NATION 


ZY XBR OC. 0c vine seine vena Seees'« $65 
eas 4% x 1% (most business cards fit this size) 
1/2 page MEX SR ON is chuicn s ohepeiseahinend $115 

24x 7% 

Full page QYEIX 7 Yalan «dais nc onje heemes leo hee $195 


Additional full page ads 
Inside covers 42x 7%.. 
Back cover 5'2x 8% 


1.$295 
$395 b&w 
$795 full color 


To reserve space, send payment by 6/30/86. Camera- 
ready ad bey must be received by 7/10. For guaranteed 
interior position, add 15%. Photos and other halftones 
should be 85-100 lines (back covers can be 133 lines). 
Bleeds only on back cover. Include postage for retum 
of ad copy. 
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WHAT DOES A PUBLISHER DO? 
(Second ina series--collect’em all!) 


To publish is, of course, at root, to 
make public. To make information 
available to the public. 

Sounds easy, doesn't it? 

And it stands to reason that the 
first thing a publisher needs is some- 
thing to publish. Like all great ideas, 
this can occur to the publisher in a 
blinding flash of brilliance (“That's it! 
I've got it! The public is crying out for 
a magazine called MONSTERS TO 
LAUGH WITH!”). Ora publisher can 
be open to ideas submitted by others 

(“What's that you say-? A new comic 
about a superhero death squad of 
Pediatric Mutant Assassins for Hire? 
Sure! Sounds great!”). 

Of course, once having committed 
to what seemed like a good idea at the 
time, the publisher will find himself 
breaking out in a cold sweat and 
sitting bolt upright in bed at odd hours 
of the night, wondering whether he 
made the right decision, after all. 

No time now for second thoughts! 
In the heat of optimisra, the publisher 
has already added the project to the 
schedule — with an equally unrealistic 
deadline. From this point on, everyone 
scrambles frantically to meet the an- 
nounced (and impossible) publication 
date. Of course, from the largest pub- 
lisher to the smallest, they never do. 
But if those absurd dates weren't set, 
why, everything would be a lot later -- 
if anything got published at all, that is. 

That's all you need to know about 
getting started. It's easy! It's fun! Next 
issue [ll go into other carefully- 


cover contributed by: 


BILL SIENKIEWICZ 


art & colors 


guarded secrets of publishing, such as 

how to deal with printers, creators, 

distributors, and their ilk. Until then-- 
Take care and stay aware! 
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‘‘My biggest frustrations at DC were the 


agen ee 
battles with people like Bridwell.’’ 


MARTY 


PASKO 


first met Marty Pasko about 15 
years ago, when he was one of 
the most frequent contributors 


to the letters pages of Julius Schwartz- 
edited titles at DC Comics. Schwartz had 
nicknamed Marty ‘‘Pesky Pasko,”’ be- 


VITAL 


Name: Marty Pasko 
Born: 1954 


Residence: Santa Monica, 


California 


Education: One year short of a 
theater degree from Northwestern 
University 


Credits: Writer for METAL MEN, 
SUPERMAN, E-MAN, STAR 


cause it seemed he was always finding 
faults. In truth, Marty revealed to me, 
he sent as many letters of praise as of 
criticism, but Julie liked to have charac- 
terization in his letter columns as well 
as his stories, so mostly Marty's critical 


STATISTICS 


TREK, others. A number of scripts 
for television, both live-action and 
animation 


Favorite Films: At the risk of 
sounding terribly prosaic — 
CITIZEN KANE and NETWORK, 
for very different reasons, are all- 
time favorites. The movie I liked 
the most this year was AFTER 
HOURS, with KISS OF THE 
SPIDER WOMAN a close second. 
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missives saw print. 

When Marty went pro, we somewhat 
lost touch with each other, to remake our 
acquaintance when | broke into free- 
lance writing with a piece on film and 
comics in COMICS SC By that time, 
he was not only writing comics but tel- 
evision as well, a career he still follows. 
In fact, that is his main occupation to- 
day, having quietly given up writing 

ics about two years ago. That quiet 
ment"’ became the beginnings of 
our conversations. . . 


PATRICK DANIEL O’NEILL: What are 
you doing now? 

MARTY PASKO: In the last year, I’ve 
taken a writing partner, and she and I 
are doing television work, exclusively, 
including story editing a syndicated ani- 
mated series. I have effectively left the 
comic-book field, as a result of an in- 
creasing number of commitments in 
other fields, and also a conscious deci- 
sion, at least for the time being, to 


change direction. I don’t really feel I 
have a great deal to offer the comic-book 
readership at this time, and what I see 
of the business, from my vantage point 
— which is to say that my perspective 
is colored a great deal by what I hear 
from close friends who are still invloved 
in comics — reinforces that belief. I don’t 
see that what interests me as a writer in 
that form is worth doing for someone of 
my age at this point in my life. 


The only thing that would interest me 
is working in an anthology format. It’s 
kind of ironic that the thing I would 
gravitate to naturally, if I had to do comic 
books today, would be stories for publi- 
cation like HOUSE OF MYSTERY, 
which just don’t exist anymore. I found, 
specifically, that I had evolved as a per- 
son, and as a writer, in a direction that 
made me disinterested in heroic fiction. 
And as you are well aware, the climate 
of the business is such that the only 
thing a publisher can sell in comics is 


heroic fiction — 
superheroes. 


specifically 


PAT: Are you still following comics at 
all? Is there anything you’re still read- 
ing, or occasionally looking at, at least? 
MARTY: Yes and no — in the sense that 
there is this ever-increasing pile of 
comics accumulating in a corner of the 
office. It represents an intention which 
is rapidly becoming a self-delusion. . . 
PAT: (Laughter.).. . that someday you'll 
actually sit down and read all those 
things! 


MARTY: Exactly, exactly. There aren’t 
enough hours in the day to get an opti- 
mum amount of work and maintain a 
stable relationship with my. . . life part- 
ner, shall we say? 

There are things that look interesting, 
but the opportunity to give them any- 
thing more than a cursory glance just 
isn't there. Alan Moore's writing on 
SWAMP THING, for example, is 
intriguing... 
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PAT: I was going to ask you about that, 
since you had -written the series 
previously. . . 
MARTY: Yes. . .Go ahead, ask the-hard 
question, Pat. 
PAT: Okay — what do you think of 
Moore's work on SWAMP THING in 
comparison to your own? 
MARTY: I don’t think there is any com- 
parison. It’s apples and oranges for a 
number of reasons. The most obvious, 
which would occur to anyone reading 
the two, is that he very quickly fought 
and won its removal from the Code. He 
was able to do that because of conditions 
that obtained when he began writing the 
book that did not obtain when I began 
with it. I specifically requested that 
removal from Day One, and the then- 
powers-that-be refused to consider it. In 
fact, the request, as I recall, just died 
with the editor. 

There were a certain number of ar- 
bitrary constraints. ..Let me rephrase 
that: There were certain elements hand- 


‘‘Friends are going to turn on you.’’ 


them having to do with my al 
produce material and the artist's ability 
to produce material. We were limited to 
17 pages of story material, which had a 
dramatic effect on the scope, tone and 
direction of the stories. As well as the 
idea of having to satisfy the Code. 

We were also — I don’t want to say 
hobbled, because I don’t want this to 
sound like an apologia for the work. I’m 
not a crybaby writer, and I don’t want 
to say anything in print that would sug- 
gest that — but there was a concern 
about the SWAMP THING movie for 


MARTY PASKO 


which DC had very high expectations at 
the time: expectations that I did not 
share upon seeing the thing. There were 
certain considerations that I had in writ- 
ing the material having to do with the 
fact that the book would not have been 
on the schedule had it not been for that 
film. 

PAT: Were you, let's say, requested to 
use certain characters, because they were 
in the film? 

MARTY: No, it wasn’t so much a direct 
order as much as there were things that 
I wouldn't even have flirted with, ideas 
I would never have entertained, just be- 
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cause it was understood that certain ele- 
ments were not negotiable, or malleable, 
or changeable. One of the things that I 
learned in doing SWAMP THING, by 
comparing it with what Moore did there- 
after, was the mistake I had been mak- 
ing for a number of years. That is, ac- 
cepting assignments that were offered to 
me on the basis of ‘Yeah, I can do some- 
thing interesting within the context of 
that strip,” rather than any passionate 
interest in the character itself. 

I was more interested in Alec Holland 
inside the Swamp Thing. What Moore 
did with it would never have occurred 
to me. I don’t see anything intrinsically 
interesting about the adventures of a 
walking plant — a literal walking plant. 
And the fact that it happens to be a walk- 
ing plant with all of the sensibilities and 
intelligence of a human being is. . . It’s 
a parlor trick to me. It's a little conceit, 
a flight of fancy, that does not, at least 
so far as the material I have read, hold 
any dimension of interest for someone 
like me. Obviously, it holds a great deal 
of appeal for the readership, but not for 
someone like me. 

Which is also part of the whole rea- 
son I don’t feel I have a hell of a lot to 
offer to today’s readership. I seem to be 
out of touch with it. The alternative to 
what I’m doing — which is finding areas 
where my skills are better applied — is 
to become bitter and frustrated and 
broken down. Reviled by the younger ta- 
lents in the industry as a hack, filled 
with a continual frustration that can lead 
to great emotional pressures, or sub- 
stance abuse, or worse. And there are 
numerous, numerous instances in the 
business — and I don’t need to name 
names: you know them. Some of them 
have gone on to other things; some of 
them have gone.to their reward; some 
of them have gone to the backroom, 
where they continue to pound out sto- 
ries that are published because there is 
an enormous volume of material to be 
produced each month. 

PAT: And somebody has to write it. . . 
MARTY: Right. They work on the warm 
body theory. I never was interested in 
ending up that way. I met a lot of those 
people when I first started in the busi- 
ness, and I swore to myself that I would 
never end up like that. As the song lyr- 
ic goes, ‘Knowing when to leave can be 
the hardest thing that anyone can learn,” 
but you've got to learn it. You've got to 
know when it’s time to move on. You 
also have to be a secure enough in- 
dividual to be able to handle the fact that 
a lot of friends are going to turn on you, 
or misunderstand your motives. They’re 
gong to say, ‘‘Oh well, he’s gone Holly- 
wood,”’ or he’s done this or done that. 
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“He is too good for us.’’ ‘‘He’s turned 
his back on the field that has treated him 
so well.”’ ‘‘He’s ungrateful,’ etc., etc. 
You have to be prepared to deal with 
that. You have to take the attitude that 
“For those who understand, no expla- 
nation is necessary; for those who don’t 
understand, no explanation will 
suffice.'’ Which is why I have been able 
to maintain very close, warm, satisfying 
friendships with a number of people in 
the comics business, and a number of 
other relationships that were like that at 
one time, no longer exist. And you just 
have to write that off as the fallout from 
making certain life decisions for 
yourself. 

This is becoming, in effect, as I’m 
listening to myself speak, one of those 
public announcements of retirement. I 
don’t mean it to be. I hope perhaps there 
might be a time — I don’t when — when 
the climate of the business has changed. 
so it would be possible for someone like 
me to work within the form, and be com- 
mercial enough to justify the amount of 
money the publishers pay me and, at the 
same time, derive some creative satisfac- 
tion from it. But, right now, that constel- 
lation of conditions doesn’t exist, as far 
as I can tell. 

Thave never had any illusion about be- 
ing an artist, and I've never been a self- 
conscious artist, in the sense that I sat 
down at the typewriter to write a comic 
book and said, ‘‘I am now going to cre- 
ate Art.’’ I don’t think art is arrived at 
that way. 

PAT: We agree. 

MARTY: (Laughter.) Okay. If anything, 
taking that attitude is a faster route to 
junk, to self-indulgent twaddle, than 
anything else. 

PAT: I know. Whenever anyone says to 
me that comic books, or television, 
whatever, is just commercial art, or com- 
missioned work, at best, I like to point 
out to them that 75 percent or more of 
the great works of the Renaissance were 
produced in exactly that way. 


MARTY: Precisely. By the same token, * 


Thave trouble with the fashionable con- 
cept of good art and bad art. To me, 
something is either art or it isn’t. And, 
as I say, it’s not the product of a cons- 
cious effort. It is something that happens 
— art is what lasts: art is what endures: 
art is what has a universality that moti- 
vates people to preserve it. 
PAT: It almost boils down to Sturgeon’s 
Law. 
MARTY: To some extent, yeah. But the 
point is that I also believe it is possible 
for any creative act to be art. 

I don’t know what the term artform 
means — because it seems to me the 
term is so widely misunderstood as to 
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‘‘T don’t believe in professional heroes.”’ 


“I was more interested in Alec Holland inside the Swamp Thing. What 
Alan Moore did would never have occurred to me.”’ 


be almost meaningless now. Language 


is like a bubber band. It stretches, but ~ 


past a-certain point it breaks, or loses its 
elasticity, its effectiveness. Artform is 
one of those terms that is heading in that 
direction. Film is an artform — what that 
means is that, like any creative act, some 
films are examples of art. But THE MON- 
STER AND THE BEACH GIRL is a film 
— if film is an artform, does it necessar- 
ily follow that THE MONSTER AND 
THE BEACH GIRL is a work of art? No, 
it doesn’t 

So, I think a comic book, or a comic- 
book story, can be a work of art. But to 
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say, as a lot of my erstwhile colleagues 
in the comic-book field would like to be- 
lieve, that they are sitting down and 
producing art by virtue of the fact that 
the field they are working in is an ‘‘art- 
form," is a massive self-delusion. In fact, 
they labor under a handicap by embrac- 
ing it. 

For me, at least, art has something to 
do with truth. Not objective truth, if 
there is such a thing; not the reality that 
the sky is blue, there’s gravity under- 
neath our feet — but what I think Pad- 
dy Chayevsky called ‘‘intangible, 
evanescent human truth.” I don’t believe 


ON SALE IN JUNE! 
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“The American Dream is dead. Good riddance!”’ 


in heroes — certainly not in heroes as 
they are defined in contemporary comic 
books. I don’t believe in professional 
heroes. I don’t see any examples in the 
world that I see — people who are 
dedicating their lives to heroism. Cer- 
tainly not in the grand, melodramatic 
sense that is glorified in comics. Mother 
Theresa, perhaps, comes the closest to 
that, in terms of a totally selfless in- 
dividual. But I don’t know the woman. 
I don’t share her life. I don’t have 
enough information to make a judge- 
ment about the nobility of her mission. 
PAT: I'd say the closest thing we have, 
in the real world, to a comic-book hero, 
is the quintessential ‘‘good cop," that ev- 
ery city police force has their share of. . . 
MARTY: And he gets paid. 

PAT: Yes. What we're really talking 
about in terms of a superhero, as defined 
in comics, is professional altruism, on 
an active level. And you're right — I 
don’t think that exists in the real world. 
MARTY: I think what is more heroic, as 
I use the term and as some people use 
the term — but not as comic books use 
the term — is survival. Having a way of 
life, a point of view, a morality, an ehti- 
cal code, that is the product of your own 
experience and what life has taught you 
— and being true to it. Being concerned 
about others’ rights, coexisting in the 
world without trammeling other peo- 
ple’s rights, social responsibility, living 
and letting live — that, to me, is heroic 
behavior, because so goddamn few of us 
do it. 

But that’s not dramatically interesting 
to a comic-book audience. | think that 
kind of character can be made interest- 
ing, and can be interesting in a dramat- 
ic form. There are examples of that in 
motion pictures or in plays — that’s one 
hell of an understatement, in fact. 
PAT: In a way, what you've said 
describes, for example, Jimmy Stewart's 
character in IT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE, 
on a certain level... 

MARTY: Except that I would qualify it 
by excluding the patina of platitudinous 
claptrap that Frank Capra is famous for 
— or, in my mind, notorious for. 
PAT: Point taken. 

MARTY: They say the American dream 
is dead and, in that case, I say good rid- 
dance to bad rubbish. I think we should 
all go through life with less wool over 
our eyes. 

Anyway, one of the things that hap- 
pened to me last year, aside from the fact 
that getting the project off the ground 
was more trouble than it was worth, was 
that I began to realize that the more we 
talked — DC and I — about this partic- 
ular project, the less we understood each 
other. The more I talked about my in- 


GLIDING WITH ANCIENT GRACE... 


CNWILLING 72 RETREAT AS 
HIS BROTHERS YD... 


Frank Miller — an artist capable of thematic thinking. Such 
artists, says Marty, ‘‘don’t need someone like me.” 


tentions, the less, it seems, they were un- 
derstood. It became clear to me that there 
was no way I would be paired with an 
artist who would be on the same 
wavelength. And that’s not a blanket 
put-down of artists, by any stretch of the 
imagination. There are very few artists 
that I've encountered, in all my time in 
the business, who approach the work in 
the way that I like to approach it, who 
think on the conceptual or thematic level 


EYES GLEAMING, UNTOUCHED 
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that I like to, start with. You start with 
the theme, and then you find a way to 
dramatize it. Two of those artists, as ex- 
amples that come to mind, are Frank 
Miller and Walt Simonson — two peo- 
ple that I’ve had wonderful, exciting, en- 
riching conversations with. What those 
experiences demonstrated to me is artists 
who are capable of thinking on that lev- 
el, and artists who are interested in ap- 
proaching the work that way, tend to 


BREATH HOT WITH THE JABTE OF 
FALLEN FOES... THE STENCH OF 
DEAD JHINGS, DAIVINED JHINGS,, 
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also have the requisite set of skills to be 
good comic-book writers. They don’t 
need someone like me. 

It became clear to me, if I were going 
to go any further doing what I wanted 
to do, the only way to do it would be 
to control the entire work — and the only 
way to do that is by doing most of the 
work yourself. I don’t have those skills. 
I have a good visual imagination, but I 
am a crude cartoonist, at best. I’m total- 
ly untrained in that area, and it would 
take the equivalent of my adult life thus 
far to develop those skills. There’s no 
point to that. I’ve chosen the path I want. 

The only alternative to that is what a 
lot of my erstwhile colleagues have 
done, to disastrous effect — that is, to 
turn the artist into a puppet. No self- 
respecting person who is worth col- 
laborating with, who has a creative con- 
tribution to make, wants to be put in that 
position. In point of fact, I was starting 
in my scripts, where I wasn’t even the 
editor of the prioject, to move in that 
direction. I was notorious, when I was 
active in the field, for very long shot 
descriptions. I would defend myself by 
saying I did that largely because I never 
knew who the artist was going to be, 
from one moment to the next, and I was 
being saddled with people who were 
barely able to draw figures that were 
more sophisticated than stick figures — 
much less have a sense of story-telling, 
basically composition, etc. I felt, out of 
a sense of desperation, to protect the in- 
tegrity of the material on any level, that 
I would create blueprints. I was direct- 
ing on paper. I became calcified, it be- 
came an element of my style — that over- 
kill was being inflicted on artists who 
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didn’t deserve to be treated that way. 
What I didn’t understand at the time — 
and I think this is true of any creative 
business — the average professional is 
so non-confrontational that they are 
almost totally incapable of communicat- 
ing to you that they are frustrated, or that 
they have a problem. I think they are so 
conditioned by the common response to 
conflict in the comic-book profession — 
which is “I’m going to take my jacks and 
go home’’... 

PAT: (Laughter.) 

MARTY: Well, I mean... 

PAT: I'm laughing in pure recognition 
of what you're talking about, Marty. 
MARTY: I think the average artist prob- 
ably feels — and writers feel the same 
way about artists — that “If 1 complain 
at all, I'm going to lose this person,”’ so 
a stormy marriage is better than no mar- 
riage at all, or than a divorce. This is 
double true for writers now, where the 
royalty factor makes the dependence on 
a commercial artist very clear to any self- 
aware writer. 

There was a climate developing at the 
time I started distancing myself from 
comics where writers were effectively at 
the mercy of the creative whims of the 
artists. I really didn’t want to be in the 
position where I was, for example, try- 
ing to do an anti-hero comic disguised 
as a superhero comic (leaving aside for 
the moment whether that’s worth doing 
in the first place — that I didn’t do it sug- 
gests that I ultimately decided it wasn’t) 
and constantly fighting an uphill battle 
because the artist wants to draw 
dinosaurs. The kind of conversations I 
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kept getting into, toward the end, were 
terribly demoralizing. ‘Can we do a sto- 
ty about dinosaurs — I want to draw 
dinosaurs.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Artist, dinosaurs have 
nothing to do with what we're trying to 
do here. Dinosaurs don’t fit into the 
milieu of the stories, they're inappropri- 
ate to the tone...” 

I'm harrumphing here. By recreating 
the moment in my mind, I've rendered 
myself inarticulate, because that was 
precisely my reaction at the time. My 
first thought was, ‘‘If you understood 
what we were doing, you wouldn’t even 
ask that.’’ Then the second response is 
“If you want to draw dinosaurs, go do 
a portfolio, but don’t try to stick them 
in where they don't belong."’ Then fi- 
nally, you just throw your hands up in 
resignation. 

PAT: Well, since you've been rendered 
all but inarticulate on that subject, let's 
pick up something else. 

MARTY: Yeah, move along... 

PAT: You first gained notoriety, if you 
will, in the mid-Sixties, as a frequent 
contributor to the letters columns in Julie 
Schwartz's books. 

MARTY: | don't want to age myself 
quite that much, Pat. Actually, it was 
closer to '69-'70, when that started. But 
anyway... 

PAT: Okay, late Sixties. . . 

MARTY: Splitting hairs. 

PAT: Well, I don't know how much 
you've lookedvat letters columns lately, 
or heard about them, but... 
MARTY: My last real experience with 
them was writing them, when I was last 
working in comics. 

PAT: Okay, let's take it from there. I 
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don’t think they've changed over much 
in the last couple of years. Do you think 
letters columns serve the same purpose 
now that they did when you were con- 
tributing to them? 

MARTY: Well, I'll confess to being an 
opportunist. I can’t speak for anyone 
else, 1 know what purpose they served 
for me — and it was in direct response 
to a piece of advice from Mike 
Friedrich. | was trying to break into the 
business, and Mike suggested — wrong- 
headedly, I think, in retrospect; but at 
the age of 17 you don’t know enough to 
quibble — that if you made your name 
known to editors, if there was an element 
of recognition to your name, you could 
lift yourself out of the slush pile. 

Remember, this was in the days before 
there was the pressure to produce so 
much material that the publishers had 
to actively go out beating the bushes to 
find talent. These were the days when 
people like Gardner Fox and John 
Broome were still working, and had 
been writing comics for thirty or forty 
years, and were jealously protective of 
their little enclave. Literally, you had to 
struggle to break in with over-the- 
transom submissions. 

To return to the point, Mike suggest- 
ed that one of the ways to do this was 
to become a contributor to the letters 
columns. Write enough letters that your 
name became recognizable. This was a 
piece of advice specifically with regard 
to Julie Schwartz, who had a tenden- 
cy, as I found out later as an editorial as- 
sistant to Julie, to open letters from cer- 
tain people first — simply because they 
could be relied upon to be articulate and 
interesting and make lively contributions 
to the column. I'm sure there will be 
people reading this who, for some arcane 
reason, will get honked off about the 
idea that this happens. But let’s not be 
disingenuous here — everybody does it. 
You have deadlines to meet, you have 
letters pages to fill. You go, in despera- 
tion when the column closes at the end 
of a business day and at three o’clock 
you haven't begun to write it, to a 
source, if there is one. Julie was one of 
the first, and he taught a lot of other peo- 
ple to do that. 

That was the course that was recom- 
mended, and I followed it. At the same 
time I was also sending over-the-transom 
submissions to other publishers, who 
were reading unsolicited manuscripts — 
DC at the time was not. It worked for me, 
obviously. That was my principal moti- 
vation: I don’t think I would have done 
it otherwise. It got to be fun, certainly, 
but let's put it this way — had I not 
broken into comics I don’t think I would 
have taken the path that others did of 
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contributing to publications like THE 
COMICS JOURNAL, as a critic of 
comics. 

I don’t know what purpose letter 
columns serve. When I was an active 
reader, asa kid, in the early Sixties, they 
were comic-book clubs in print. In the 
mid-Sixties, fanzines were printed on 
mimeographs or hectographs — primi- 
tive things in comparison to what to- 
day’s comics fan would call a fanzine — 
if that word is even used today. 

PAT: It still is, but I don’t think it ap- 
plies in the same way 

MARTY: If someone had thrust a copy 
of the JOURNAL as it is currently pub- 
lished into my hands when I was eight 
years old, I would have been amazed 
and astonished. I wouldn't have known 
what to make of it. Before the fanzines, 
that's what those letter columns served 
as — a place where you could meet other 
fans. Nowadays you'd never have that: 
you have computer bulletin boards 
where comic-book fans with personal 
computers communicate. 

I have no idea what purpose letters 
columns serve now. I imagine they are 
poor relations to the kind of writing that 
people like R. Fiore do in the JOURNAL 
today. And for many people it’s a first 
opportunity to see something they’ve 
written in print. 

A lot of it is also an avenue to vent 
spleen. That stuff, at least when I was 
doing columns, didn’t make it into print. 
Some of it is pretty bizarre — you get any 
group of professionals together who have 
done that stuff and they all have interest- 
ing stories about bizarre stuff that comes 
in the mail. Some of it, even with selec- 
tive editing, you could publish and test 
whether the Comics Code has any 
parameters governing the text pages. 
That was a question that came up a lot 
back when I was doing letters columns 
— does the Code apply to the content 
of the letters pages? If so, to what extent? 
We used to get stuff in the mail that 
made Kraft-Ebing look like Jack and Jill! 
The question was always — how old are 
these people? Any comic that had male 
characters that were frequently shirtless, 
bare-chested, got a volume of very in- 
teresting mail. I don’t know if those same 
people are still among the readership, 
but. . .(Laughter.) Let’s go on. . .I don’t 
want to be accused of being a 
homophobe. 

PAT: When you were doing METAL 
MEN with Walt Simonson, and later E- 
MAN, with Joe Staton, at First, you did 
a fair amount of satire. Some of it was 
very sharp and very pointed... 
MARTY: So, you're the one who 
thought so! 

PAT: Well, some poeple thought that 
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some of the E-MAN pieces pushed it be- 
yond polite limits within the creative 
community. 

MARTY: Yes. 

PAT: How do you feel about satire? Is 
satire something that goes over well in 
comics, or is it a lost cause? 
MARTY: | don’t think you can do sa- 
tire in comics. Jonathan Swift wrote sa- 
tire; what we do is lampoonery. 

It’s a tricky proposition at best, be- 
cause what you're doing is counting on 
a prior awareness by the readership of 
certain things in order to make the joke 
work. As any writer who does comedy 
successfully knows — and by that I mean 
anyone who has made an audience 
laugh at his writing; I count myself 
among them — if you explain it, you kill 
the joke. That's something most editors 
I've worked with in comics don’t under- 
stand. They sit there fretting about 
whether their audience will get the joke. 
And my response has always been, 
“Well, you have to take the risk that they 
won't."’ If the mail is any reflection of 
the frames of reference of your readers 
— and I don’t know that it is — then it 
was clear to me that I was misjudging, 
and in very peculiar ways, the sensibil- 
ities of my audience. By that I mean, the 
target audience I had imagined in my 
head ‘probably didn’t exist. 

It was also interesting to learn that the 
readership is conditioned by where it 
reads. An example of this: I did a charac- 
ter who was sort of a spoof of Stephen 
Spielberg, although he was also intend- 
ed to be a vehicle for making comments 
on the state of American film-making — 
the director as god who deifies the shot, 
the visual, at the expense of all else, up 
to and including the safety and the lives 
of his actors. As Spielberg goes specifi- 
cally, there was a comment on him in 
the name of the character — Stringpole 
Schmaltzberg. We got a lot of comments 
in letters that said. ‘‘Oh, Pasko just 


thinks it’s funny to use a funny-sounding 
name. That’s MAD MAGAZINE stuff. 
We're older than that: we're more 
sophisticated."’ 

None of those readers apparently un- 
derstood what the Yiddish word 
schmaltz means. And none of them, it 
appears to me, understood the implica- 
tions of that name, and the other things 
that were going on. At one point in the 
story, E-Man is imprisoned by the 
character, and the trap is designed so it 
looks like marionette strings. The com- 
ment being that, as a filmmaker, Spiel- 
berg is the biggest button-pusher of all 
time. He’s soulless and manipulative. 
This, of course, was not grasped by the 
readers, most of whom — at least those 
who wrote — assumed that J couldn’t 
possibly be questioning the idea that 
Spielberg was God. Who could not like 
E.T.? Who could not like CLOSE EN- 
COUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND? 

Me! 

It became clear that the readership was 
so locked into certain sets of assumptions 
that their minds were not open to the 
possibility of the things I was trying to 
point out. Even lampoonery, if it’s suc- 
cessful, is trying to point out that the em- 
peror has no clothes. I thought I was in 
the position of either preaching to the 
converted or talking in Urdu. I hate to 
sound like I went at it with some sort of 
messianic fervor, that I thought I was on 
some sort of mission from God. My in- 
tention was merely to suggest a point of 
view that may not have occurred to the 
readership and amuse them and tickle 
them in the process. That was my mini- 
mum expectation — and | found I was 
not really able to do that. 

There were other problems as well, 
having to do with certain deficiencies on 
my part as a writer at the time. I think 
the most perceptive critical comment 
made about my work by anyone was that 
most of Pasko’s stories seem as if they 
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mean to leap free of their context. It was 
my agreeing with that idea that made me 
re-examine whether comics was a medi- 
um for me to work in. You have to real- 
ly care about these characters, certainly 
in today’s climate, to be able to work 
with them successfully. You can't use 
them as devices. 

I was attracted to E-MAN in the first 
place not because I cared about those 
characters. The character was very liter- 
ally a cartoon, and I mean that in the 
most derogatory sense — totally absurd, 
totally implausible. Perhaps I’m speak- 
ing from the vantage point of someone 
who knows about how that character 
was created, and how it got to be a hu- 
mor feature. , 

The artist was handed scripts that he 
felt were totally preposterous, and felt 
he had no choice but to draw them with 
tongue in cheek. After a while, the origi- 
nal writer picked up on the fact that the 
artist wasn’t taking it seriously and, with 
editorial urging besides, started to play 
into that. So all of this gentle, subtle hu- 
mor that the fans of that strip deified — 
a lot of which, I suspect, is more of a 
nostalgic appeal than anything else — 
was actually inadvertant humor. 

1 was neither able, nor interested ter- 
ribly much, in even attempting to treat 
those characters as real people. They 
were constructs: they were devices. And 
the whole thing I was'trying to do with 
that strip was a kind of Brechtian dis- 
tancing. That was the whole idea of hav- 
ing Albert Einstein be the narrator of the 
early issues — a device that didn’t work 
at all and which I quickly abandoned. 
It was to remind the reader that he was 
just reading a comic hook, that we were 
not trying to get the reader involved with 
the people, because there were no peo- 
ple to get involved with. They were 
cardboard cut-outs. The lead character 
isn’t even a human being, for Christ's 
sake. He’s energy in the form of a hu- 
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man being and has an origin that any- 
one with even a rudimentary under- 
standing of physics would howl at. 
So I decided not to do what I imagine 
a lot of comic-book writers would do, 
given that — which is try to go back and 
plug the holes, which is becoming in- 
creasingly more difficult, by the way, 
now that we deify continuity above all 
else. Never mind that a purple healing 
ray sounds stupid — godammit, if Steve 
Trevor was brought back to life by a pur- 
ple healing ray in 1941, then in 1985, 
he’s got to be brought back to life by a 
goddamn purple healing ray. And that’s 
why WONDER WOMAN is being can- 
celled. That's an oversimplification — 
there are many other factors as well. 
Concepts outlive their time, rather 
than being able to grow with them, if 
you slavishly follow continuity. One of 
my biggest frustrations working at DC 
were the ongoing battles I would fight, 
and frequently lose, with people like 
Nelson Bridwell. ‘Yes, Nelson, | under- 
stand it was so in 1942. I’m not trying 
to violate the continuity; I just want to 
omit the stupidities.”’ But it got to the 
point where I and a number of other 
writers who were like-minded were not 
even able to make “‘errors’’ of omission. 
There was nothing you could do, except 
watch something be laughed into 
cancellation. 


PAT: What then do you think of DC's 
attempt to clean up its continuity by the 
recent CRISIS ON INFINITE EARTHS 
series? Or John Byrne's reworking of 
SUPERMAN? 


MARTY: That may be too little too late. 
There may be something to be said for 
the idea that the whole Superman con- 
cept is part of another age, and like Sher- 
lock Holmes or Tarzan is inextricably 
now a part of camp in the popular im- 
agination. It’s part of the popular culture 
of a day gone by. 


I think the biggest problem with Su- 
perman in particular is the war between 
the imperative to make a property com- 
mercial by the conditions of the market- 
place in 1986 and the imperative to ex- 
ploit the character and the mythology for 
big bucks in other media. I don’t think 
you can do both successfully and keep 
the character consistent. In the '40s and 
the '50s, it was very simple. When 
Robert Maxwell invented kryptonite 
and defined Jimmy Olsen and embel- 
lished on the mythology as the producer 
and head writer of the SUPERMAN ra- 
dio show, it was a simple matter for 
Mort Weisinger to just incorporate those 
improvisations in his comic, because if 
Jimmy Olsen was 12 years old and didn’t 
have freckles and a bowtie in the Spring 
1941 issue of SUPERMAN, and he did 


in the Winter 1944 issue, nobody cared. 
That's no longer true. 

In those days the reader’s ability to 
suspend disbelief and the ability to ap- 
preciate the material was not going to be 
threatened. That was how the character 
evolved. Somebody came up with a bet- 
ter idea? Fine. “This is the way it is be- 
cause we say so.’’ Nobody had to write 
a story explaining it. That was why there 
was never a problem when the movies 
or the TV medium redefined the charac- 
ter. Now, writers and directors exercis- 
ing their own creative judgement to the 
best of their ability in interpreting the 
character and making it commercial on 
the movie screen, do what they need to 
do, and because a thousand times more 
money can be made from the movie than 
can be made from all of the SUPERMAN 
comic books put together, that decision 
is what prevails. 

If anyone at DC were inclined to say, 
“No, no, Clark Kent can’t work for the 
Daily Planet in your movie, because he 
is a TV newscaster,’’ Warner Brothers is 
going to blink and say, ‘‘Who the fuck 
cares?”’ This creates a problem that in 
the comic-book marketplace erodes the 
credibility of the character. God ‘only 
knows what's going to happen to Bat- 
man if that movie gets off the ground. 
Perhaps it’s just really best to give up 

hope in exploiting the character in the 
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comic-book marketplace. Ditto all these 
characters who are no longer comic-book 
characters but practically American 
icons. 

PAT: Licensable properties. . . 
MARTY: Right, and for that reason you 
should continue to publish the comic 
book. 

I'm sure that, initially at least, 
whatever money DC's investing in John 
Byrne will pay off, because of what is 
called in television ‘‘sampling.’’ People 
will pick up the book and look at it who 
wouldn’t have been inclined to do so 
otherwise. Whether that will translate 
into something else, like an influx of 
more readers to DC — or, to put it 
another way, an increased market share 
for DC — remains to be seen. Beyond 
that, I wouldn't care to speculate because 
I don’t consider myself too terribly 
knowledgeable on the state of the busi- 
ness right now. I’m just extrapolating 
from my understanding of it at the last 
time I really worked on it extensively. 
Maybe I fit into the category of somebody 
who isn’t ‘‘entitled’’ to speak. 

To answer your question, I guess I ap- 
plaud the gutsiness, if that’s what it is. 
Though I don’t think killing off Super- 
girl is an act of courage so much as a 
public confession of gross 
embarrassment. 

PAT: (Laughter.) | understand. 
MARTY: It’s a wonder they haven't also 
killed off Jimmy Olsen, Lucy Lane, and 
every other character from the comics 
who appeared in that dreadful movie. 
What do you expect from the man who 
directed BUG? Flying cockroaches on 
fire? Wonderful movie! Very few people 
remember that. Just so we all know who 
we're talking about here, it’s Jeannot 
Szwarc. 

PAT: He just directed SANTA CLAUS 
— THE MOVIE, which has been getting 
some terrible reviews as well. 
MARTY: Really? Well, I'm waiting with 
breathless anticipation to see that steam- 
ing piece of celluloid, let me tell you! 

Anyway, I don’t understand a 
universe in which it is necessary to make 
that big-a megillah out of changing 
things. I grew up in the tradition where 
you did it — 

PAT: You're not happy with the way 
things are? Fine, they aren't like that, 
anymore. Let’s go ahead! 

MARTY: — because you operated un- 
der the assumption that the attrition rate 
among the readers was such that most 
of the kids reading you today weren’t 
around six months ago, anyway — what 
difference does it make? That may or 
may not be true anymore. Who knows? 
Everybody you talk to has a different 
theory. 


MARTY PASKO 


is fair game as satire.’’ 


A year or two ago, DC’s big theory was 
that the wave of the future was in the 
direct sales shops. That was the au- 
dience — there was no longer any dis- 
tinction between the casual reader and 
the fan. They were one and the same; 
your entire audience was the fan mar- 
ket. Just a few months ago, I heard rum- 
blings through my mutual friends that 
the current philosophy is that the wave 
of the future was to recapture a long- 
neglected audience — the newsstand 
buyer, the casual reader. Of course, 
that’s going to. be one hell of a parlor 


trick — comic books are, at least to me, 
incomprehensible to the casual reader. 
Iam one, and if try to start reading an 
issue that comes in the monthly bundle 
when I haven’t read the previous four 
issues, I don’t know what the hell is go- 
ing on. It’s not written in such a way as 
to make it accessible. The art — and it 
really is an art — of graceful exposition, 
done so deftly that you aren’t aware that 
things are being explained to you, is vir- 
tually absent. It was almost as good as 
dead when I was working in the field. 
* It was never one of my strong suits. 


The F-MEN marshall forces to tackle the menace of — DARK 
ALBATROSS! It seems Marty’s poke at a popular comic and its creators 
did little to endear him to Marvel. 
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I apparently never got a good handle on 
how much recap was necessary in a con- 
tinued story. I could never make up my 
mind if I wanted to pitch the story 
primarily to the reader who was pick- 
ing up the book for the first time — so 
that he could follow it from then on — 
or if I wanted to take what I call ‘‘the pri- 
vate club approach’? — “You don’t 
know what’s been going on for the last 
seven or eight issues — the hell with 
you!"* 

Listen, I talked around what you were 
fishing for before, in one of your earlier 
questions. You were talking about Chris 
Claremont, and | got the feeling there 
was something you wanted to know. 
Ask me a direct question and I'l] be hap- 
py to answer it. 

PAT: Okay. Did you get flak from your 
friends in the industry about what you 
did with Chris, and John Byrne, and Jim 
Shooter in the X-MEN parody? 

MARTY: No, and for precisely the same 
reason you never hear from an artist that 
he’s unhappy with your scripts. The 
average comic-book professional is Mr. 
Non-confrontation. If you call finding 
out about things from third parties 
“catching flak,’ well, then I caught flak. 

The thing that always amazed me 
about that is that not one of the people 
whose nose was bent out of joint was 
enough of a mensch to pick up the 
phone — they had my number — and 
say, ‘‘Hey, I have some real problems 
with this. I’m pissed off.’’ I hear from 
third parties that the people who im- 
agine themselves wounded were saying 
things like ‘I thought Marty and I were 
friends.’’ To which my response is — 
“Yeah, but evidently not close enough 
friends that you feel comfortable pick- 
ing up the phone!” 

This is quite common in this indus- 
try, also. Just because you shake hands 
with someone at a convention, or you 
sit on a panel with them once or twice, 
or you run into them at a cocktail party, 
you become their “‘friend.’’ I’m sorry, I 
have a somewhat more specific defini- 
tion of friend than that. But anyway, 
that’s personalities. . . 

PAT: I know what you mean. When I 
was explaining to my wife who I was 
calling in setting up this interview, I got 
to a point where I realized ‘‘I don't know 
how to describe my relationship with 
Marty. Calling us friends, when we have 
not seen each other in person in four 
years or more, is a little stupid.”” But 
you're more than just a business ac- 
quaintance, because we do talk and 
have a good time together when we do it. 
MARTY: I know exactly what you're 
talking about. That’s a very rational 
dificulty in putting a name to an unusual 


‘‘The average pro is Mr. Nonconfrontation.”’ 


The Super Family Circle, back before Supergirl was murdered by that 


master villain — editorial policy — and Marty scripted her. 


circumstance, as opposed to an active 
presumption, which is what I think I was 
describing before. 

Again I sound like I’m evading the 
question, but I was startled by the reac- 
tion to those two stories. There were peo- 
ple who weren't really taken off on in 
those stories who managed to look be- 
tween the panels and find things to be 
offended by. In some quarters there was 
a great deal of rage and those people 
weren’t even involved. There was a lot 
of silliness with people taking up causes 
on behalf of other people — people get- 
ting offended on behalf of other people. 
That’s the kind of adolescent nonsense 
with which I have’ no patience. 

I was disturbed; I was bothered; I was 
saddened — that’s perhaps the best word 
— to hear that people inferred slights 
that were not even in my mind, much 
less on the page. Ultimately you have to 
be more concerned with whether you 
violate people’s rights, than with 
whether you hurt their feelings. Some- 
times people’s feelings are hurt because 
of a set of mental processes that you may 
not feel are rational. You can’t second- 
guess that. As long as one’s conscience 
is clear; as long as one knows that he 
didn’t set out to hurt anyone personal- 
ly — that was not one’s intention — one 
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can sleep easily at night. And I've never 
had any problems sleeping as a result of 
that story. 

I think personifying an author or an 
artist as a satiric device is fair game. It 
has been done before — particularly if 
you could argue the case legally that 
those individuals are public figures. And 
in the specific case of Chris Claremont, 
a person who by all reports spends more 
time writing on planes going from one 
convention to another, than at a desk in 
his home — he’s a public figure. 

I don't know Chris. I know nothing 
about his private life, I know nothing 
about anything except what is on the 
page. What I was doing in that story was, 
through a fictional character, comment- 
ing on a sensibility that is evident in the 
work. I heard, third-hand, that certain 
people interpreted certain things in those 
stories as personal attacks — comments 
on aspects of their private lives that were 
not fair game for satire. That was why 
they were upset. 

I feel a little silly, frankly, two years 
after the fact, if not three, commenting 
on all of this. Put this in the category of 
beating a dead horse. , 

You know I'm a motor-mouth. The 
way to have a long conversation with me 
is to say ‘‘Hello.”’ 


WRITER/ARTIST 
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get together and do plots in a sitdown 
situation, Most often it's because they 
have a particular plot in mind that my 
style might be good for, you know. En- 
glehart and I used to have a great time 
working together. How about working 
with Jim Starlin on a story where we’re 
both artists but we got together and he’s 
gonna be the writer and I'm gonna.be 
the artist and he says, ‘“‘What do you 
want to draw?” I say, ‘‘What do you 
want to write?’ Within two hours we’ve 
got a story that is totally original and it's 
a lot of fun. I much prefer to work that 
way than to just have a script handed to 
me — and that’s how I would work with 
other artists on my strip, on STEELGRIP, 
where I would write it. I wouldn't want 
to just throw something at an artist that 
he wouldn't have fun with. You want 
the level of inspiration. 

DWIGHT: Artists always seem to be the 
first members of creative teams to leave 


n part one, Al revealed his master 
plans for STEELGRIP STARKEY, 
Epic Comics’ upcoming hardhat 
hero, along with his never before published 
pencils of a Jim Starlin WARLOCK script, 
and his Zen Working Philosophy. Here in 
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Part two, Al divulges the hilarious esca- 
pades of dragging Stan Lee to a KISS rock 


concert, and more! 


DWIGHT: What has been the most 
difficult problem you've had when work- 
ing with a separate writer? 

AL: I haven’t had any problems, even 
with guys that supposedly are problems. 
I’ve never worked with anyone over a 
long period of time and under a lot of 
pressure, but I’ve worked with Wein; 
Thomas, Wolfman, Shooter. We always 
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Now, WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO BE INJULY??? 
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comics. Why is that, do you think? 
ALAN: Because it’s the hardest part of 
a comic. You can write a lot faster than 
you can draw. You live with these pages 
a long time when you're drawing them, 
and depending on how tight your pen- 
cils are, how much you're into the 
character, how much research you've 
done, how many issues you've done, 
you burn out. By the time I've drawn an 
issue or two of a character I feel as 
though I’ve done fifteen — never settling 
for just the stock shot or punch scene, 
always looking for a way to take what 
I remember as my favorite stuff and then 
go one better, hopefully two. You burn 
out. 

DWIGHT: Do you think that editors 
should be actively involved in a project 
or do you think they should have more 
of a hands-off attitude and just guide 
you? 

ALAN: Well, I think that would be dic- 
tated by whose character it is. I like the 
way Marvel works. They coordinate 
their editorial staff so that noboby’s step- 
ping on anybody else’s toes, hopefully 
— but there are always delicate situa- 
tions. Over at Epic they’re using the 
mininum amount of pressure. It’s more 
an editorial level of maintaining con- 
sistency. Just because you're an editor, 
and so to prove that you're earning your 
pay you go in there and change some 
stuff — that doesn’t seem to happen. 
DWIGHT: So you figure that editors who 
are actually responsible for the company 
characters are more in a position where 
they're forced to be in an active role, 


aN is some crazy shit go 


they are like the custodians of the 
characters? 

ALAN: Sure. That doesn't lessen their 
responsibility to the artists in any way, 
because there’s no reason why an edi- 
tor can’t work with the creative team. 
They usually do. If they don’t, then 
that’s another factor for why the artistic 
names change on the book — editorial 
differences. (Laughter.) Most of the time, 
they would rather keep a consistent team 
on the book. And there are so many 
other ways to make a book fresh, to take 
an old idea and create a new version of 
it. Just look how old characters can go 
through a renaissance, like Daredevil 
did, like Doc Strange goes through ev- 
ery once in awhile. Captain America 
fades in and out. Just when you think 
they could never come back, they do. 
DWIGHT: How have your feelings about 
comics changed over the years? 
ALAN: Well, if] keep the right distance 
then I can keep my preferable level of 
enthusiam, which is very high — which 
is when you can grab the last six months 
of comics and throw ‘em down on the 
floor and look at the covers and say, 
“There is still some crazy shit going 
down in these comical books.”’ You can 
look at them and say, ‘‘What if I had 
never seen comics and J am Jooking at 
these particular ones right here?’’ Then 
you find the jobs that do it. In college, 
my teachers were trying to talk me out 
of doing commercial art of any kind, let 
alone comic books! ‘‘Oh, you're wasting 
your talent. Go into fine art.’ It didn’t 
seem to make any sense to try to be more 
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abstract than the next guy in order to end 
up in a museum where four people 
would look at a piece. If I'm going to take 
the time and the trouble to do this, then 
I'd like as many people as possible to see 
it. Now with Steelgrip I also have the 
feeling that this is a character that can 
go on for awhile and could even adapt 
to different media. I do kinda want to 
keep him out of the Marvel Universe, but 
Coyote makes a little appearance 
of the issues, because he’s an Epic guy 
and Englehart’s my pal and it was log- 
ical. They fly over Vegas, so there he is. 
In the last few yeargyou've had. . .short- 
lived series. Even though, by far, the 
majority of these projects have failed — 
at least they've come out. You had Mar- 
shall Rogers doing the FOOZLE thing. 
But we got to see ‘em and it got to spur 
these guys on to do some other work. 
You got some crazies like Bill Sienkie- 
wicz. Stretching, experimenting, taking 
chances. He and Frank Miller both like 
to keep changing and shocking. I start- 
ed out more realistic than I’m drawing 
now. I want that feeling of animation, 
of exaggeration. It’s an animation sort of 
an extension on reality, and it’s rendered 
realistically, like Wally Wood's ap- 
proach to cartoons when he did ‘Black 
and Blue Hawks!’’ and ‘‘Superduper- 
man!"' in MAD; they were outrageous. 
DWIGHT: You're familiar with SHAT- 
TER? Do you think that this will remain 
an artistic novelty or that this whole idea 
of computerized art will become a 
widespread tool? 

ALAN: I don't really see it as taking 
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“I really enjoyed 


over, but I like to see any technical ad- 
dition to our creative powers. It’s still go- 
ing to be an artist behind it. There’s a 
guy drawing at the computer, but it took 
Peter Gillis to come up with that con- 
cept, and the concept was fully formed 
before any of the artwork was done. It 
was a lovely idea that didn’t just settle 
for the novelty of the medium that it was 
using. He went the extra step to make 
sure that he had an original idea. 
DWIGHT: And now I'd like to ask you 
about ‘‘Pellucidar."’ 

ALAN: At the time I was sharing an 
apartment with Wrightson and Kaluta, 
and Wrightson was originally supposed 
to do that strip. When DC Comics got the 
rights to the Burroughs work, Berni 
wanted to do ‘‘Pellucidar.” Kaluta, from 
the first, wanted to do ‘Carson of Ve- 
nus,” and they were already pretty sure 
they were going to have Murphy Ander- 
son do ‘‘John Carter,”’ ’cause he’d loved 
it forever. I'd bought the books because 
of the Frazetta covers but I hadn’t read 
them, so when I heard that Berni was go- 
ing to do ‘‘Pellucidar,”’ | read the first 
two or three books. It was TARZAN with 
many, many fantasy elements, and. I 
liked it. I used to hang atound Joe 
Orlando's office because we were doing 
work for the mystery books. Berni decid- 
ed to do SWAMP THING and had to 
bow out of it — but they had Gil Kane 
in mind and I figured I could hang it up. 
But I was interested, so I said to Joe, “I 
hear Gil Kane might be doing Pelluci- 


dar.'’’ He says, ‘‘What do you want? 
What are you asking here?”’ It was just 
that if something should go wrong that 
I was interested in that strip. Well, I got 
a phone call, ‘‘What do you know about 
Pellucidar?’’ Well, fortunately, I’d read 
all of the books so I started naming Ma- 
hars and all of the stuff that Burroughs 
did. ‘‘Okay, bring me in a character 
sketch.’’ So Orlando gave me the strip. 
Unfortunately, on the first issue we used 
a Pentel reproduction process. Joe want- 
ed to keep the flavor of my layouts in the 
inks, so we did overlays with Pentel ink- 
ing, and half of my artwork on that first 
story dropped out. Embarrassed the hell 
out of me. I worked like mad to do that 
second one to prove to everybody, ‘This 
is what it really looks like.’’ I really en- 
joyed that work. I'm kind of sorry that 
we didn’t get to continue with the strip. 
I would have loved to have done TAR- 
ZAN AT THE EARTH'S CORE 'cause 
that’s a rowdy story. But I'll be able to 
cover all of my leftover EARTH’S CORE 
oats on “‘Crackshot Scott,’’ another idea 
of mine, which is a Western fantasy. The 
closest thing I could use to describe it 
is the serial RADIO RANCH with Gene 
Autry. That has science-fiction elements 
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The character of Abner recry in this Burroughs-esque drawing is really ERB ar- 
tist Roy Krenkel (interviewed in CI #4). 


involved with cowboy stars involved 
with radio broadcasts from Autry’s 
ranch in the 1930s. Crackshot will be an 
attempt to put all of those elements 
together and I think it’ll be swell when 
it finally comes out. 

DWIGHT: At some point you moved 
from New York to California — in fact 
it wasn’t just you, it was a group that... 
ALAN: Right. We were all about roughly 
contemporary. We had all reached a cer- 
tain stage in our careers and we kind of 
felt like it was time to explore other pos- 
sibilities besides DC and Marvel, see if 
the other coast and perhaps under- 
ground was a viable alternative. We 
decided almost unanimously that it 
wasn't because it was so small scale. At 


* about that time they started doing what 


Larry Todd called ground-level comics, 
what we now call independent comics. 
Mike Freidrich with STAR*REACH was 
a real pioneer along those lines. I went 
out because | thought that if I wanted to 
continue in comics what I'd most like 
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to do was make an original contribution 
of a character, maybe more than one — 
something that would stand on its own 
as far as originality and a new statement. 
I mentioned a couple of things that are 
just so right for what they're trying to 
do and what they're trying to be. THE 
ROCKETEER is a total piece of work. 
Anything Craig Russell does is a total 
piece of work. He can show you power 
and still show you grace and beauty. 
Berni Wrightson can show you the most 
horrible work in the world and yet you 
still have to chuckle, he’s still got hu- 
mor in there somewhere. Mike Kaluta’s 
work has subtlety that nobody else could 
approach, weirdnesses that you proba- 
bly won’t see until the tenth time that 
you look at the book. 

DWIGHT: Dealing with Mike Kaluta’s 
work and also with yours, it must have 
been frustrating as all hell to be doing 
such fine-line work for a medium that 
has been known for the worst 
printing. . . 
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ALAN: Not only that, but none of the 
editors wanted it. They said, ‘Make it 
look like Kirby.’’ There was much more 
of a house-style attitude back then. Here 
were these crazies that wanted to do 
comics as illustration, as a result of the 
heavy inspiration we got from the ECs. 
Heavy shots! Frazetta illustrated three 
comic books in his life but you keep 
looking back at 'em because they’re fan- 
tastic! Everything that Williamson did! 
All of that early Woody work! TWO- 
FISTED TALES — I would love to do 
TWO-FISTED. Carl’s trying to come 
close to it with HIGH ADVENTURE. If 
you had a regular book with varying ar- 
tists who could do any time period and 
go completely crazy. . . well, I’m going 
to be able to do that with DRASTIC AC- 
TION with my character Scuff who's in 
a different comic strip every issue. And 
then there’s the graphic novel WON- 
DERWAR which is every World War II 
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and war-comic cliche you’ve ever seen 
mixed up and jumbled up and changed 
into a way that you've never seen it. 
DWIGHT: Is it satire or is it straight 
story? 

ALAN: Well, gee, you know. . . it’s both. 
Invessence, it's World War II in Never- 
Never Land. (Laughter.) It’s about a 
sailor, who is an animator in civilian life 
who's blown into a coma. His fantasy is 
a jumble of what's happening in the real 
world with his animation experience; 
mixed in with the natural archetypes in 
the children’s astralplane — so there are 
heroes and villains. What I’ve done is 
I’ve taken all of the weapons and arche- 
types of World War II and the ’40s, my 
parents’ era, and made them cartoons, 
but they're the realistic Wally Wood 
kind of cartoons. They have the lighting 
and the shadows. The main character is 
a little sailor, kind of a Jimmy Cagney 
type, called Naval Nelson. The Flying 
Tigers are really flying tigers. The Ve- 
toos are these rocketmen. The Zeroes are 
Japanese samurai flying men. Crab Cal- 
loway. Tommy Dorsal. Ethel Mermaid. 
It’s that kind of nonsense that’s going on 
in this guy’s fantasy, but it’s real to him 
— because if he loses that fantasy bat- 
tle, he dies. The extra level comes in 
where we have an occultist reading his 
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few of the graphic novels we get 


mind and projecting it onto a primitive 
television screen. 

DWIGHT: This is kind of tangential, but 
did you ever read Andrew J. Offutt's 
book ARDOR ON EROS? 

ALAN: No. 

DWIGHT: It's similar, in a sense, to 
what you're doing. This was more a 
takeoff on Burroughs’ Mars books. This 
guy winds up, through a freakish acci- 
dent, in a whole planet of his imagina- 
tion. He comes to the realization that this 
world exists only because he imagines 
it, so he winds up at the end actually 
working to insure that everything stays 
real. 

ALAN: Makes sense. Basically, we do 
create our own fantasies. I’m doing it. 
I finally brought STEELGRIP down to 
that — a human being can pick up this 
comic book and get my thoughts that 
way without even talking to me. WON- 
DERWAR comes from the same kind of 
concept that, I recently learned, they're 
teaching to kids to combat cancer: im- 
agining the cancer as a villain or a beast 
with heroic images defeating it, knights 
or STAR WARS spaceships or shooting 
it with a magic squirtgun. I didn’t even 
know that, when I first came up with this 
idea. What it means is that it’s a jumble 
of the reality and his imaginings that 
take place all on one island which is 
symbolic of the last bit of consciousness 
that’s left to this guy in the ocean of his 
unconscious. It’s this little atoll shaped 
like a knot ‘cause he’s in bad shape. I 
call it Knott Atoll. (Groan from Dwight.) 
Hey, listen, it does have the other adult 
level. No matter what the silly names 
are, if he loses the war he dies. There’s 
a nice cross-over about two-thirds of the 
way through. But I got to do my female 
Blackhawks, Ace Lacy and the Wildfire 
Flyers; each one a different nationality 
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and they have a different plane design. 
The bad guys are pirates, the Axeys 
which is my version of Nazis. All the 
good guys wear white gloves, like all 
good animation characters should, and 
all the bad guys wear black gloves. Cap- 
tain Furor, the Axey leader, is a sort of 
Charles Laughton-type pirate. Half of 
the story will be drawn in cartoon style 
and what’s happening in the naval 
hospital will be done in my usual realis- 
tic style, with the hillbilly occultist J. D. 
Black reading the guy’s mind and hav- 
ing to convince the general not to un- 
plug this kid ’cause he’s fighting a very 
real war in his mind. The analogy is that 
we all have to win our internal battles 
before we can even consider any exter- 
nal battles. In essence, every hero is the 
archetypical hero, and then it just falls 
down to the different aspects and the 
different styles. We're always dealing 
with the same archetypes but what’s im- 
portant is how they're distilled through 
the individual personality. What I’m at- 
tempting here is to try to put a new wrin- 
kle into it. 

With Scuff, knowing that he’s a 
professional sidekick, he also is the only 
one in the strip that is aware that he’s 
a comic-strip character — his goal is to 
get out of the last page alive. One issue, 
it'll be CONAN; another issue will be 
DOCTOR STRANGE. I've created heroes 
to parallel all of these characters. The 
nice thing about this is that I can kill the 
hero any issue I feel like, and I will. 
(Laughter.) 

DWIGHT: It strikes me that you're 
deliberately challenging the preconcep- 
tions that the only real mainstay that can 
carry a title is the main character. 

ALAN: Oh, what a great thing to 
challenge — right? That’s taking a 
chance. The way I feel about it is that, 
if I didn’t have what I thought was an 
original idea, then I would be doing X- 
MEN right now. If you want to do mu- 
tants you can’t do better than X-MEN. 
Claremont writes good mutants! If I just 
had another character that was just 
another version of the X-MEN — why 
bother? I really want to feel like when 
you pick up an old issue of 
CHALLENGERS OF THE UNKNOWN 
with Kirby drawing it and Woody ink- 
ing it. It would be in four short chapters, 
but by the time you'd finished that book, 
you’d been everywhere. You felt like 
you'd read a novel, literally, much more 
so than many of the graphic novels that 
we get, very few of which I feel are really 
graphic or really novels. But then you 
get one by Craig Russell that shows you 
what a graphic novel ought to be, or you 
get one like Starlin’s book where he took 
an established character and did a sig- 
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nificant enough story to be in that par- 
ticular kind of package, THE DEATH OF 
CAPTAIN MARVEL. We're all doing 
comics because we loved them when we 
were kids. The point is, can we do some- 
thing better now, that’s an addition, in- 
stead of falling back, settling for less? I 
think that since we’ve got the opportu- 
nity, there are enough different stages 
and different packages, the novel, the 
limited series, monthly series, bi- 
monthly, you name it — let's play with 
it. LOVE AND ROCKETS has nothing to 
do with superheroes. It’s in a niche by 
itself. Marshall Rogers’ FOOZLE thing 
is a crazy outside strip: DREADSTAR 


This page and op- 
posite: Al's un- 
published cover art 
for PETER PARKER, 
SPECTACULAR 
SPIDER-MAN. 
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has more to it than is obvious at first. It 
looks very simple, but then you start to 
read it and realize that Starlin is doing 
his version of the heaviest questions that 
we all have to deal with. His favorite one 
is, you know, death! Look out, it’s death, 
folks; here it comes: Death! Well, I'm not 
really going to do that with STEELGRIP 
for awhile, although the first time he sees 
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“Stan Lee was hilarious at a Kiss concert.” 
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SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #12: Dragon--alias Mark Dagon--faces 
an unknown foe who has gone through very elaborate prepara- 
tions to destroy him. Caught by surprise, Dragon is unable to 
defend himself. His only hope lies with his fellow Knights-- 
who know nothing of what has transpired! lst of two parts. 


SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #13: The remaining Knights--Connie, 
Kristin and Electrode--follow a trail that leads them, not 
to their teammate, but to a surprise ally. 


SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #14: 
villain the Knights ever faced--Dread! They were only able 
to defeat Dread because Dragon is unaffected by his awful 
power. This time, Dragon isn't there! How can the Knights 
hope to defeat Dread without him? 


The return of the first super-. 


a real death he’s very affected by it. He 
doesn’t just run on to the next adven- 
ture. He looks at it. He says it could be 
me. He almost quits because of it. He 
almost chickens out in the first issue be- 
cause he’s like you or me, the adventure 
looked attractive at first but then, ‘‘Wait 
a minute; there might be a whole lot 
more responsibility involved in this than 
Toriginally planned on. Am up to it?”” 
Not only that but, ‘Even if I am up to 
it, how does this spoil the original in- 
tent that I had when I took this gig on?”” 
DWIGHT: The independents have pretty 
predominantly moved to California and 
Marvel and DC have stayed in New 
York. What is it about California that 
seems to attract... 

ALAN: The classic quote is when Engle- 
hart called Marvel and said, “I want to 
cut back on my work.’ They said, 
“‘What are you going to do with all of 
that extra time?” He looked at the sun 
splashing in on his drawing board and 
said, “‘I’ll think of something.’’ Well, I 
wouldn’t have a problem with that, 
either. I'd prefer to live on the west coast 
or maybe even back in the desert, where 
I'm from. I don’t like the weather in New 


York, but I do like New York. It’s a liv- 
ing cartoon. It is surrealism at the peak. 
The top and the bottom are before your 
eyes all of the time, so it’s non-stop in- 
spiration. And to start up a character, it 
just seemed to me to make more sense 
to come back here. That’s why Starlin 
came back. We drove across the coun- 
try together and had many adventures 
on the way — recovering artwork that 
had been stolen by unscrupulous fanzine 
publishers, scaring them out of their wits 
on Hallowe’en because they never 
figured we'd show up in their very own 
hometown. (Laughter.) I’d like to be able 
to bounce, ultimately — to choose your 
New York weather to enjoy the city at 
its utmost and then get out to California 
and swim. Pisces gots to swim! 
(Laughter.) 

DWIGHT: Okay, let me see what I got 
here. The KISS comic! We gotta talk 
about that. How did you get the KISS 
comic? 

ALAN: Well, that was Steve Gerber’s 
baby — or Steve-baby’s Gerber. (Laugh- 
ter.) Mary Skrenes was a writer at the 
time, she was with Steve, and she said 
she thought | would be perfect for the 


book. Steve was basically in charge. He 
had his own budget. 

DWIGHT: He was essentially starting up 
the SUPER SPECIAL line. 

ALAN: Which, in essence, is what be- 
came Epic Comics. Nothing ever turns 
out exactly how it was planned or when 
it was planned, to tell you the truth. 
DWIGHT: That was the real ground- 
breaking area. 

ALAN: Absolutely. He made them a deal 
they couldn’t refuse. He said, ‘‘Look, 
here's the sales figures on their books, 
on their albums.” Kiss was big. We went 
to several of their concerts. Steve and I 
worked together on the plot. He was a 
joy to work for and he had a budget, so 
rates were more than fair. And Gene 
Simmons is such a big comics 
fan...there were several occasions 
where we ended up just talking about 
comics, Steve and Simmons and I, for 
the rest of the night.We'd go up to his 
apartment and look at_ his 
“trophies’’. . .(Laughter.):..and him 
talking very candidly about his earliest 
experience in comics and how they'd in- 
spired him to take on that persona in 
rock'n'roll. 


Stan Lee and Al Weiss with original members of the rock group Kiss. 
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The Spirit debates a subtle aesthetic point of the artist’s eternal dilemma. Written and drawn by Al for Kitchen Sink’s SPIRIT 


It was hilarious, the time Stan Lee 
came to a Kiss concert. We flew up on 
the chartered plane. Ace, the guitarist, 
was getting loaded — Gene Simmons 
stayed straight, he just wants to talk: let’s 
talk power; let's talk concepts; let's talk 
wimmin! (Laughter.) Stan's saying, 
“Well, you know, back then we put 
together Captain America and we did 
this thing and we were the first compa- 
ny to do heroes with problems. . ."" They 
said, ‘Problems? Those guys got no 
problems! You wanta hear some 
problems. .."’ (Laughter.) It was really 
quite a riff. Stan wasn’t a big fan of the 
music, as you could readily imagine. It 
was so loud, and they had explosions go- 
ing off all over the place, Stan'couldn’t 
differentiate one song from another. The 
audience got very rowdy — they were 
throwing firecrackers and cherry bombs 
and one went off under Stan’s seat. We 
hardly noticed it because it was pretty 
noisy as it was and I was looking at how 
the individual characters moved so I 
could get what I call the kinetic aesthetic 
of each one — how they feel and how 
they move and how it all balances out. 
Stan came out afterwards and said, “I 
suppose none of you noticed that I was 
almost killed at this concert?’’ (Laugh- 
ter.) He says, ‘‘I’m still deaf in one ear! 
I don't know that it means anything to 
you!”’ It was absolutely with tongue-in- 
cheek. As a matter of fact, that was my 
confirmation that Stan knew'he was ac- 
tively playing Stan — that there was a 
difference — and that he hadn't lost it, 


JAM — a tribute to Will Eisner, 


like people had said. He knew what he 
was playing and when it stopped and 
where it started and he had a good old 
time with it. It was a real nice trip to do. 
DWIGHT: Another special thing you 
were involved with was the SPIRIT JAM. 
ALAN: That was a fun project to work 
on, because that’s one of my favorite 
strips of all time. If I can get the same 
flavor that the Spirit has through all of 
his run, with STEELGRIP or WONDER- 
WAR or DRASTIC ACTION COMICS, 
then I'll be a happy man. When that 
came around — the chance to do even 
a couple of pages — it was‘exciting. I 
gave it my all on those two pages, to get 
as much of how | felt about the Spirit in 
there — a certain amount of the Lou Fine 
kind of inking. I got to write the two 
pages, also. I knew I wanted to do a fight 
scene and when I decided I'd do it in 
a graveyard, I knew Marshall Rogers 
was doing the two pages previous to 
mine so we got together and made ar- 
rangements so that his last panel would 
work into my first panel. That didn’t eas- 
ily happen in parts of that jam, but we 
got it just right. I was real proud of those 
pages. I would like to do a whole SPIRIT 
story some time just for the hell of it. 

I have to tell you, there were a cou- 
ple of terrific synchronicities that hap- 
pened connected with that SPIRIT JAM. 
I decided to put that story in the grave- 
yard of the Trinity Church down at Wall 
Street. I have a grave stone marked 
Gerhart Schnobble, the main character 
from everybody's — including Eisners 
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— favorite SPIRIT story. Marshall even 
put a poster in the background of one 
of the panels — NOW YOU WILL BE- 
LIEVE A MAN CAN FLY — and that we 
hadn't discussed previously. So I did 
this and I had the Gerhart Schnobble sto- 
ry and it was in the Trinity Church and 
I'm talking to Cat Yronwode who said, 
“You know, when Will Eisner was a kid 
he used to sell newspapers out in front 
of that church. There was an office build- 
ing across the street, and then later on 
when he grew up he had a studio in that 
same building, overlooking that grave- 
yard.”’ That's a coincidence right there, 
but here’s another layer — the Gerhart 
Schnobble story had photographs at the 
beginning and the end. On the first page 
he’s over St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and 
then at the last panel when he’s fluttered 
down dead there was a photograph that 
was the background — it was taken out 
in the Harvey Comics issues because 
they thought nobody else would under- 
stand it — and evidently it was a little 
picture of Eisner peeking through a 
crowd. As I understand it, he was in his 
office on the eighth floor, I think, and 
saw a body go by the window, rushed 
downstairs, pushed his way through this 
crowd and just as he did a photographer 
took a shot and it was on the front page 
of the paper the next day. The Gerhart 
Schnobble story was based on that visual 
of seeing the body fly by the window. 
That's like three layers that I hooked into 
just by accident, by choosing that grave- 
yard at that particular area. Beyond that 
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ed I was almost killed at this concert?” 


I was honored just to be involved in that 
sucker. And the Ethiopia book also, 
HEROES FOR HOPE. Those kind of jam 
sessions are gonna be looked back on as 
real oddball classics, and being a real 
oddball, I’m only too pleased to do ’em. 
DWIGHT: You were also involved in 
DC's HEROES AGAIN HUNGER, were- 
n't you? 

ALAN; I only got to ink one of Jim Sher- 
man’s pages. 

DWIGHT: So we've pretty well exhaust- 
ed a lot of... 

ALAN: Well, I'm pretty exhausted. 
(Laughter.) To tell you the truth, I’m 
charged up. I'd like to tell you the his- 
tory of comics. (Laughter.) There was the 
first wave and it was in the ’40s. Then 
there was a second wave and it was in 
the '50s. And then there was the third 
wave, and it was two guys. Now it’s any- 
body who can lift a pencil! 

DWIGHT: It’s certainly a crazy enough 
field. Oh, I almost forgot to get back to 
that unpublished WARLOCK story. What 
happens? 

ALAN: It would have been the last is- 
sue of the book — but the book ended 
two issues before Starlin expected that 
it would. It was literally one of those ex- 
periences where Jim and | sat down 
together and within two hours we had 
a plot together. I wanted to do something 
about gnomes and elves at the time, crea- 
tures of those proportions,-so we creat- 
ed a whole planet of people who had 
been enslaved as miners by a kind of in- 


terplanetary corporate group represent- 
ed by these guys that look like aspara- 
gus, Of the cute little miners, there were 
two main ones. One was a sort of magi- 
cian because his house, his castle, was 
located at the only spot on the planet 
where the cloud cover wasn’t complete, 
where you could actually see the stars, 
but living up in that rarified atmosphere 
drove the guy a little crazy. The other 
one was a cute gal named Whisper, who 
was the main connection to Warlock. 
Warlock has a confrontation at the be- 
ginning of the story and gets blasted 
down to this planet. For one page, when 
he wakes up, he’s in total cartoon land. 
It's as if Richard Corben had drawn 
WARLOCK. I think it’s a really delight- 
ful little story ‘cause at the end the hero 
does something that heores just don’t do. 
It's a nice little switch. 

DWIGHT: Maybe. Al Milgrom should 
run this in FANFARE. 

AL: That's the idea, and why I don’t 
want to reveal too much about it. He was 
possibly also going to take that SUB- 
MARINER #1 that Jim Shooter and I 
worked on. There’s also a SUB- 
MARINER #2 and an AVENGERS story 
that we worked on that has Spider-Man 
and the Sub-Mariner and Quicksilver in 
it, with a new uniform that I designed 
for Quicksilver. That would have been 
a two-parter, so we’ve contemplated 
turning it into a graphic novel. It was my 
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ultimate Sub-Mariner story. I got to do 
Sub-Mariner in 1938 in a barroom brawl, 
and later as Fred Astaire dancing on air 
to a swing band. Then the story swings 
up to now and ties in with certain ele- 
ments of World War II. 

DWIGHT: What thing in comics do you 
hope to do that you haven't done yet? 
AL: I'd like a crack at a couple of charac- 
ters that have always been favorites of 
mine. I'd like to do SHAZAM and Cap- 
tain Marvel Jr. to sort of tip the hat to 
Mac Raboy. I'd like to do a couple of 
the Lou Fine characters like the Condor 
and the Ray. I'd like a crack at Super- 
man and Batman. I'd like to try Hawk- 
man. There are a bunch of guys at Mar- 
vel that I really haven’t gotten full whack 
at. But what I'd like to do first and fore- 
most would be to create one or more new 
characters that can stand alone like the 
Spirit does or like Segar’s Popeye does 
— something that can really latch onto 
the American unconscious spirit. Some- 
thing that would become as much of a 
classic as Superman is. I don’t even care 
if it’s at that scale of success. Even if it’s 
at the level of only knowledgeable 
comic-book heads. There are only so 
many guys who have heard of the Spirit, 
really — but those who do know it as 
a classic of the medium — one of a kind. 
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‘T decided to do ELEKTRA in mixed 


funny thing happened on the way 
(al to the intro. Dwight Jon Zimmer- 

man always rattles 
one off on tape either before doing an in- 
terview or afterwards. Well, this time he 
did it before, but he neglected to take the 
leader on his tape into account. All that sur- 
vived of whatever it was he said is, 
“*.. ELEKTRA and the direction that his 
art has been taking."’ 

Pretty darn intriguing, I grant you, but 
hardly what we'd call an introduction. But, 
hey, I’m not griping! This is my big chance 
to step out of my anonymity a little and say 
important things about one of comicdom’s 
big names, Bill Sienkiewicz — which not 
only is unpronounceable but hard to type 
— to escape the drudgery of transcription 
for a moment, to maybe toss a razz at those 
guys who always conduct interviews in the 
nearest available wind tunnel. 

But what can I say about Bill Sienkie- 
wicz that he won't take exception to? I 
mean, the guy literally hates being talked 
about in terms of superficial classification. 
If L try to go in deep I'll most likely just 
antagonize him. So what can I say about 
him? 

Creditwise, he did MOON KNIGHT and 
NEW MUTANTS and he is doing the Elek- 
tra limited series and the Daredevil graphic 
novel — but not the Elektra graphic nov- 
el. Is he a genius or a loon? Or both or 
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neither? Does he sleep in the nude? Well, 
that last one you maybe won't get answered 
— unless you can somehow interpolate it 
from what follows... — Darrel Boatz 


DWIGHT JON ZIMMERMAN: You're 
doing the Elektra mini-series in a different 
style from what you did in NEW MU- 
TANTS. Why the change? 

BILL SIENKIEWICZ: (Clears throat.) 
Well, part of it is simply the medium I’m 


Name: Bill Sienkiewicz 

Born: 3 May 1958 — Blakely, PA 
Most Often Asked Convention 
Question: How do you pronounce 
your name? 

Answer: ‘Bill’ 


Most Often Asked Convention Re- 
quest: Please pronounce last name 

Strongest Comic-Book Memory: 
When I stopped reading DCs because 
I saw an issue of FANTASTIC 
FOUR starring the Inhumans by Jack 
Kirby. There was something so 
different that just grabbed me by the 
throat. 

Favorite Clothes Designer: Girbaud 
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working in. I’m in color, and comics are 
mostly done in pen and ink, obviously. 
There are very few mainstream comics that 
are done in charcoal or anything else. When 
you get into color there are so many medi- 
ums: there’s Dr. Martin’s dyes, there’s oil, 
there’s acrylics, and there’s also what I’m 
doing in ELEKTRA, — that is, working 
in cut paper... 

DWIGHT: Mixed medium? 

BILL: Yeah. Completely mixed mdeia. 1 
decided to do ELEKTRA in color that way. 
Not blueline. Completely colored originals. 
Full color comics was a whole new field 
to me even though I had done the paint- 
ings before, like the JEDI covers and this 
paperback or that poster or whatever. I'd 
done paintings, primarily for myself, as 
well. When the opportunity came up to do 
a painted interior like the graphic novel that 
I'm doing. with Frank the DAREDEVIL 
graphic novel — it sort of threw me into 
a sink-or-swim situation — basically I pur 
myself there. I felt 1 would get better by 
working under pressure; so I basically set 
up some walls for myself to push against 
and see how I did against them. The first 
was really a tough one to get done, because 
I was so emotionally wrapped up with the 
story. I walked around the-city for hours 
at a time going, ‘‘My God, what'd I get 
myself into?’’ One hundred, two hundred 
paintings an issue? I like strong, singular 


Alll art accompanying this interview is © 1986 Marvel Comics Group. All rights reserved. 
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“..Northguard could 
be likened to our own 
Marvelman, in that the 
creators are attempt- 
ing to put a super- 
hero into the ‘real’ 
world. Successfully. 


..( NEW TRIUMPH) 
contains some won- 
derful touches which 
would make it appeal 
to all comic readers.” 


WARRIOR Magazine 


“...Mark Shainblum has crafted a taut story, one which 
shows promise of developing into a first rate international 
thriller... 


..NEW TRIUMPH No. 1 was a good comic, regardless of 
national origin. That alone is enough to recommend It.” 


RA. Jones 


AMAZING HEROES “ After 29 pages, | put NEW TRIUMPH 
down, disappointed. The sneer on my 
face has frozen and begun to tingle. 


How am | going to explain that | sort 


of like it?” Russell Freund 
THE COMICS JOURNAL 


“.Wery good — right up there. 


..YOu guys have already done an 

outstanding job getting (NORTH- 
ISUARD) off the ground.” 

Mike Baron 

Creator of NEXUS 
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‘‘When to shout and when to whisper.”’ 


images to get an idea across, and to break 
it up into panels was difficult. That ripped 
me in different directions — and I felt I 
couldn't give everything to the one single 
image that I wanted to. So I walked around 
the city for hours at a time, looking at 
things, taking photos, and just absorbing 
as much as I could, sort of gearing myself 
up to go to the studio — when I had the 


studio in Manhattan next door to Walt 
Simonson. Denys Cowan was sharing a 
studio with me at the time and I can recall 
what it was like for the two of us. I mean, 
at that time, Denys was really busting his 
ass getting seriously into his work, trying 
to grasp certain abstract ideas about draw- 
ing and inking. Growing pains. Painful 
stuff. Rewarding stuff. Stuff that just im- 
proved his work incredibly. I mean, De- 
nys always had tremendous ability, and was 
struggling like hell to apply it. And doing 
it. And so here’s Denys going through all 
his tough shit and I come in like a disen- 
franchised loony toon and we'd kick in 
some Robert Plant tapes or Doors tapes 
and just attack the pages. I’d come in, it 
was late in the afternoon, and sit down and 
for three hours, four hours, to work, and 
it was as if I had been through a trial by 
fire, and I’d shake myself off and go home. 
That’s how I worked on this color stuff. 
The floodgates would open and I would 
give birth to this finished page. It took all 
day to gear up to it, and I’d explode and 
scream and it would be done. And basi- 
cally, to answer your question, color stuff 
really came about simply because there’s 
a completely different psychology to color. 
It’s simply more than just getting the 
fleshtones right. It has an impact, a psy- 
chological impact; so I basically went in 
and I wanted to do everything — I mean 
everything. I was so insecure about it all 
— I wanted to prove that I could do it. 
DWIGHT: Prove it to yourself? 

BILL: Yeah, to myself, that I could do it. 
And part of what art is is the essence, the 
quintessential essence, distillation; it’s 
knowing as much what to leave out as what 
to put in. Well, I tried to figure out one 
way to do certain things, ‘‘Okay, I want 
to do it this way,”’ and I'd vacillate and I'd 
want to do it this other way — and so I 
found out the way to do it was to do it all 
different ways but have each way that I did 
it have a definite reason for being that way. 
Rather than getting angry at myself and say- 
ing ‘‘What’s wrong with me that I can’t 
make up my mind?’’ Looking at it in the 
sense that the glass is half full as opposed 
to half empty. That it’s a plus that I work 
in so many ways. Versatility. 
DWIGHT: Let me see if I understand you 
here. You're saying that you have all of 
these different ways of expressing yourself 
in color that you were fighting to figure out, 
so that you were almost fitting each differ- 
ent style to a different scene; like saying 
a bathroom scene would work with the 
colored paper while the park scene would 
work well in pastel chalk. 

BILL: Right. 

DWIGHT: Following on that — did you 
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find yourself looking at what other illustra- 
tors in comics were doing, like for instance 
John Jay Muth in MOONSHADOW,, to kind 
of get a hint at how styles you were doing 
might reproduce? 

BILL: Well, in a way. I mean, I was look- 
ing at Jay’s stuff, but that’s so singularly 
MOONSHADOW. Jay’s style is very lyri- 
cal, and I think that there may have been 
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some aspects of what Jay was doing that 
I liked, that I might want to incorporate, 
but it was basically a completely different 
temperature. It was more frenetic. I felt like 
if you had a dial with a needle on it it would 
just be jumping back and forth like a 
nuclear tennis match. It was trying to fi- 
nally figure out how to do things. I went 
from being in control, with black-and-white 
work, to putting myself into the fire from 
the frying pan. It was straddling two Brah- 
ma bulls, basically, with a paintbrush in my 
mouth, saying, ‘‘Okay now, ride!”’ I didn’t 
want to throw myself into a high pressure 
situation and petrify myself into non- 
productivity — which I think is what it 
started out as — but just to gain mastery 
and control of the medium. 

DWIGHT: How do you compare the sto- 
Ties that you're doing now to that first one? 
Have you achieved that control? 

BILL: Yes and no. I’ve achieved a little 
bit more control. I’m much more sure of 
myself in terms of what color can do. I also 
really feel that the first one was definitely 
ala prima, of the moment. It couldn’t have 
been done any other way. Frank and I were 
discussing the possibility of doing ELEK- 
TRA as sort of a project to work on to bring 
in a little bit of bread-and-butter money 
while I was working on the graphic novel, 
which was taking up all of my time. I’m 
just finishing it up and it’s taken me about 
a year to do it. 

DWIGHT: This is the DAREDEVIL 
graphic novel? 

BILL: The DAREDEVIL graphic novel. 
I also had to learn to earn a living in that 
time, and basically I started to find out that 
when Frank and I get together, that neither 
of us does anything half-assed; and so these 
sparks were shooting across the 3,000 miles 
of phone lines — after he moved — of in- 
credible intensity. ELEKTRA was a 
product of that, and I think it’s a really 
strong piece of work for both of us. The 
issues that we’re working on now are not 
at all what we thought they would be — 
they’ve taken on their own life. ELEKTRA 
is probably the most organic series I think 
I’ve worked on. Nothing I’ve ever worked 
on comes close. I still feel like there’s so 
many possibilities and avenues to go up. 
The hardest thing to do when you realize 
you have so many options is to pick one 
and do it. What eventually happens with 
me, anyway, is that I don’t feel the plus 
of picking that one way to do it. I feel the 
loss of having left the other ones behind, 
so I’ll have to do those next time. It be- 
comes a furnace — I just want to keep go- 
ing in and doing stuff; like I'll do the next 
page this way — and so what was once fear 
is now excitement. ‘‘This page is done, I’m 


“ELEKTRA’s turned from pretty psychological heavy-duty stuff into 
rip-roaring high adventure.” 


gonna get to the next one!’’ And the sto- 
ries we're doing reflect that. It’s turned 
from pretty psychological heavy-duty stuff 
into some pretty rip-roaring kick-ass high 
adventure. 

DWIGHT: Since you're using all of these 
different meduims of color, isn't there a 
kind of fear that the overall impression’s 
going to be more chaotic, like there'll be 
less of a unity? 

BILL: That’s something that I think was 
actually desirable in the first issue. That’s 
a lot of what the first issue is like. The se- 
cond issue doesn’t have that. The third is- 
sue has a different quality — it’s a little 
more eclectic but in a different way. I think 
the adrenaline surge after the first two is- 
sues sort of settled in. And also that was 
when I was doing the bulk of the graphic 
novel, so I was working on ELEKTRA a 
little more sporadically. And the fourth is- 
sue is starting to shape up as a unit again, 
"cause I'm done with the graphic novel. 
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DWIGHT: Since ELEKTRA is being done 
through Epic, what difference have you no- 
ticed in being able to tell the story? 

BILL: (Pause.) I was going to say anything 
goes, and it is anything goes within what 
I consider to be reason. I think in a way 
it’s a perfect vehicle. NEW MUTANTS 
was probably not the vehicle to go any fur- 
ther with that kind of experimentation. 
ELEKTRA seems to be. But what oddly 
enough is happening is, the first one was 
very off-the-wall, the second one was a lit- 
tle less so. What’s happening is that the sto- 
Ty is taking strong priority — where we’re 
not trying to do crazy, wacky things just 
for their own sake. We’re trying to really 
do things that will service the story and the 
characterization. If I feel like going off the 
deep end in terms of technique-and the like, 
that’s fine; but I feel, ultimately, there has 
to be a ballpark, or a game that’s being 
played, in order for you to hit a home run. 
So when I do that kind of stuff I feel there 
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has to be a reason for it. That’s a sign of 
a bit more maturity on my part. I’m get- 
ting things under control, knowing when 
to shout and when to whisper, when to hit 
the airbrush and when to go and use line. 
The first issue of ELEKTRA, as much as 
I thrashed around, was like learning to jet- 
ski and falling down a lot. After awhile I 
didn’t mind falling, because it was only 
water that I was hitting at umpteen many 
miles an hour (laughter), and | started to 
not mind falling down so much ‘cause I 
realized that in the act of falling I was learn- 
ing balance. Keeping that attitude is really 
the thing that’s helped me the most with 
the project. It’s also helped my jet-skiing. 
DWIGHT: On ELEKTRA, how much of 
it is Frank Miller’s vision and how much 
of it is yours? 

BILL: Well, Frank definitely — 1 mean, 
it was his character, basically, so he has 
a definite idea of where he wants to go. 
What I’m bringing to it, are strong con- 


ceptual visuals to bounce off Frank. We'll 
have plot conferences and certain things that 
T’ll do in the visuals will spark an idea. The 
one character that I did, named Perry, 
achieved a more prominent role in the book 
because of the way that he was drawn. He 
didn’t become just a minor character. It’s 
a game of mumblety-peg where I respond 
to Frank’s words and throw back bizarre 
artwork at him, different reactions that I 
have, things that I want to show, for ex- 
ample: The reconstruction scene of Gar- 
Tett in issue#3, taking S.H.I.E.L.D. and 
turning it into an arcane, industrialized, 
bureaucratic machine that doesn’t work. 
Basically, Garrett has been blown up and 
he’s being reconstructed at S.H.I.E.L.D. 
They’re sewing him back together, liter- 
ally, with a giant sewing machine, and 
they’ve got him standing up in this weird 
position, and he’s partly wearing his 
clothes, and they’ve got drill bits going into 
him and everything. It’s not at all comfort- 
able. I think it’s partly influenced be my 
real liking for David Lynch’s ERASER- 
HEAD and anything that gutsy. Having 
those kinds of things done with the art and 
then Frank goes back in and says, “‘Let’s 
try this. . .”” — and so we bounce back and 
forth. 

DWIGHT: Initially, were you afraid, since 
Elektra was Frank’s creation and he is also 
an artist, that he might somehow restrict 
you? 

BILL: (Pause.) One of the things that I’ve 
done, to some people’s chagrin or 
whatever, is that there’s a certain cockiness 
that I have. . :when I come onto a book I 
try to make it fun for me, make it interest- 
ing for me to do. When I took on NEW 
MUTANTS I really hadn’t followed what 
Bob McLeod or Sal Buscema had done, 
had no great desire or demand to do it that 
way. And so when I took on ELEKTRA 
I thought, ‘Okay, what’s Elektra to me?’’ 
I mean, Frank’s going to take care of that 
aspect partly in the writing, but basically 
I had to make ELEKTRA work visually 
for me, and I struggled with it because I 
partly took what Frank had done and tried 
to make it work for me. The mutants, as 
well, I felt that they were not visually 
unique. They were widgets. They all 
looked the same to me. And so I just moved 
them apart and tried to make them unique 
— each with their own distinctive appear- 
ance. With Elektra I thought of making her 
almost unattractive, like a Greek sculpture 
which was very idealized for the time it was 
done but by today’s standards is not soft 
at all. I thought of giving her a George 
Washington kind of nose, the Romanesque 
nose. But, it came down to the fact that this 
is a book that’s about a lot of unattractive 
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‘‘Elektra’s not like Mary Tyler Moore.’’ 


people — let’s just see what Elektra looks 
like as a really beautiful enigma. Let’s give 
her a little bit of unique beauty, because 
in some panels she’s very attractive and in 
other panels I think she’s not. 
DWIGHT: Will her visual depiction 
change during the course of the series? 
BILL: It has already. She’s more of a 
barometer of what the other characters are 
doing. She’s very much active; but it’s not 
like THE MARY TYLER MOORE 
SHOW where Mary Tyler Moore was sort 
of like the recipient of all of the bonzo- 
gonzo stuff going on around her. Elektra 
very much has a hand in it. 

DWIGHT: She distances herself? 
BILL: She stays pretty consistent for each 
issue, but there is a growth from issue to 
issue in her visual. I think that one thing 
about the four issues that I’ve-worked on 
so far — I can’t speak for the next four — 
what makes this project so intriguing is that 
from one issue to the next I’m learning so 


‘“ELEKTRA is really a punk book. New | wave. 


much, and my art has taken so many jumps 
in knowledge that it’s like, ‘‘Where did that 
come from?”’ So it definitely is jumping 
all over the place — but yet in some weird 
way it’s all making perfect sense. I couldn’t 
have tried to have that work out that way, 
it just seems to be falling together that way. 
DWIGHT: With Frank Miller and Chris 
Claremont you've now worked with two 
people who have perhaps made the most 
impact on comics in recent memory, at least 
from the creative standpoint. How do you 
compare working with them? 

BILL: (Pause.) I... 

WAITER: Can I get either of you a beer 
or something? 

BILL: I'll have a little more lemon, I think 
you'll have more coffee? 

DWIGHT: Yeah. 

WAITER: Okay. 

BILL: Let’s see: how can I compare work- 
ing with both of them? First, I want to say 
working with both of them was and is ter- 
riffic. Working with Chris on NEW MU- 
TANTS. . .I'd been doing a group book, 
basically, in MOON KNIGHT; but it was 
such a dark, moody book that I wanted to 
do something a little lighter — and so I 
came on the mutants and at first it started 
out fairly grim, and then later on it really 


turned into a punk book — and ELEKTRA 
is very much a new wave book. It’s really 
a punk book. It’s counterculture. Editori- 
al. Very political. 

Chris’s writing is very much about emo- 
tions and rites of passage. Chris writes 
about people’s emotions and how they talk 
about their feelings; whereas Frank can do 
characters, write dialog, extremely well — 
but he also is making a comment political- 
ly with his work. Frank’s work has a point. 
A premise. And also I think ELEKTRA 
is a lot more of a comment, perhaps, on 
Frank’s and my state of mind regarding the 
business world with the ‘‘cant’s’’ and the 
“‘cannots’” and the ‘‘have-tos’’ and the 
“‘shoulds’’ and the bureaucratic gobbledy- 
gook. There’s a subversive quality to what 
we're doing. 

DWIGHT: So Frank is dealing with 
themes and using the people in the story 
as expressions of those themes? 

BILL: Yeah. I think that both of us are 
together on that point. We didn’t really set 
out to do that. It just sort of happened. And 
I think what Chris does is very much soap 
opera, where the more things change, the 
more they stay the same. People eat that 
stuff up! I think he deals also with themes 
and issues but his forte is emotions — and 


people emoting about emoting — so that 
sometimes it feels. . .distant somehow — 
but it works — especially the Mutants — 
those traumas of the first date, of a zit on 
the end of your nose, those kind of things. 
Also here are kids that have those kinds of 
feelings and yet they’re gifted 
and...it’s... 

DWIGHT: They're special but they're just 
like you. 

BILL: Yeah, but because they have a pow- 
er it’s like they have to save the universe, 
but they miss the prom. There are things 
that Chris has written that are some of the 
most poignant stuff I’ve ever read. Chris, 
when he’s really on I feel like — I don’t 
know what this is gonna sound like — but 
Chris really works up to, works at the level 
of his art, of the art he gets. That’s an ob- 
servation. And I feel that when I really have 
been ‘‘on’’ and I’ve given him something 
that I've been very happy with — inspired 
by what he’s given me — what he comes 
back with is so powerful. Like the bear is- 
sues. And I feel that I’m working that way 
with Frank now. So, I have to say that 
working with, really, two top talents, it’s 
like anything else — it’s an interaction — 
a collaboration so the more I give the more 
I get, and the more the project ultimately 
gets as well. It’s really nice to feel that kind 
of strength and comradery and to bounce 
things back and forth that way. 


DWIGHT: Jim Steranko was a writer-. 


artist. Walt Simonson and Frank Miller are 
writer-artists. Will we soon be seeing dual 
credit under Bill Sienkiewicz’s name? 
BILL: Yes. The ‘‘Slow Dancer” job that 
I did for EPIC was sort of the first story 
that I had written professionally. Part of my 
trepidation about getting started is that I 
partly feel that I am not, as much as I’ve 
made my mark doing superhero stuff, I 
don’t feel that that’s the kind of stuff I really 
want to write — and there’s been this 
“‘yeah-but"’ going on inside my head. 
“Well, I want to do this but it’s not su- 
perheroes.’’ I actually really love Orwel- 
lian kind of heavy industrialized images. 
And I like oppression themes in stories 
and... 

WAITER: Here you go! 

DWIGHT: Thank you. 

BILL: .. .the things that are sort of ob- 
tuse. It’s not so much what the story’s do- 
ing, like literally in terms of a linear ‘‘a- 
b-c-d and these are the characters.’” It’s 
what is being implied in the vehicle of the 
artwork and in the story. It’s the nightmare, 
to a certain extent, and you look at it and 
you realize that there’s something going on 
here, and it’s almost like the parts sort of 
pull the whole sum of it into another world. 
It’s a political cartoon where you have im- 


ages that represent something else. Like in 
ERASERHEAD, I think the baby, that kind 
of turtlesque thing wrapped in a sack, is 
a phallic symbol — and I think a lot of the 
stuff that Lynch does deal with the very 
anxiety provoking things, like meeting your 
girlfriend’s family — real life flesh-and- 
blood things that are suppose to be the 
norm, and he imbues them with idiosyn- 
chartic subtext, and so turns that scene into 
the emotional equivalent of what we real- 
ly feel. The unease, etc. Woody Allen 
would have hit you over the head with it 
in another way. Lynch just lets you sweat 
it out. A lot of directors are into quick cut- 
ting, and are into maybe holding onto a 
scene a second longer. What David Lynch 
did in ERASERHEAD was to break down 
that barrier — he did it with sound and he 
did it with timing — and he just destroyed 
that comfort zone. That is what I really 
strongly admire, and that is what I feel is 


It’s counterculture. Very political.’’ 


the art of it, and that’s the kind of feeling 
I'd like to get across in my work — is that 
there is something, a subtext that’s going 
on that’s more than the linear. ERASER- 
HEAD does that admirably. My girlfriend 
was watching it the other night and she got 
visibly upset and said, ‘This is weird. This 
is absolutely weird."’ I said, ‘Do you want 
to stop watching it?’’ and she said, “‘Ab- 
solutely not!’’ What I find really interest- 
ing about it is the repulsion-attraction force 
is so powerful in that film — and that’s 
partly what I really want to work on with 
my story and art. I tend to be a very ob- 
sessive person, compulsive-obsessive, and 
I think my work is going to reflect that. 
When I do more of this I feel that I’m really 


going to be just jumping into it with both 
feet. 
DWIGHT: I'm getting the impression that 
you think highly of ERASERHEAD. 
(Laughter.) 
BILL: Oh yeah, I love it. I also love 
Chuck Jones and Tex Avery. 
DWIGHT: You need the counterpoint? 
BILL: Yeah, sure — the yin and the yang. 
DWIGHT: For awhile there you were 
known as the artist who could virtually out- 
Adams Neal Adams — in MOON KNIGHT, 
for instance — and then you surprised and 
shocked a lot of people with the new style 
that you brought to NEW MUTANTS. What 
was the style’s genesis? 
BILL: Partly it was a good mixture of frus- 
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tration over feeling unseen by the critics 
and an innate desire to grow. I felt very 
dismissed. I felt that they were not look- 
ing at what was inherently mine. If you 
look at all of the Neal Adams ‘‘clones’’ 
that there have been, I got the most shit for 
it all because I did it better than anybody 
else. ° 
DWIGHT: Well, you're certainly not a 
clone. 

BILL: No, but people still remark, make 
occasional remarks, from some dark cave 
someplace — people that have obviously 
not been watching my work. (Laughter.) 
But I think that’s probably why I got a lot 
of flak.’ In a way I think it’s water under 
the bridge at this point, because I feel that 
I learned a great deal about art and draw- 
ing, and basically, Neal’s stuff got me 
through a lot of rough times. As obsessive 
as I got about it, it really was a lot for me 
to hold onto. It really was a focus for me 
during some pretty rough times as a kid. 
After I let it go — which is really a hard 
thing to do — it’s like trying to fall asleep 
or like saying you're going to have a good 
time now, damn it!, and consciously set- 
ting out to do it. Simply letting go is not 
as easy as it sounds — so when I did start 
to let go of it more I went gangbusters. I 
felt there was a whole world out there. I 
was basically a whore — I was sleeping 
around with every style there was, and lov- 
ing it! (Laughter.) It was all out there. Bas- 
ically, what I’ wanted to do was, say, 
“Look, this is what comics can be!”’ 
What's happening now, at least with what 
Frank and I are doing, Alan Moore to a 
certain extent, is we’re taking the way we 
view the world and bringing that to the 
medium. Back when comics first started out 
they were basically done by a lot of Jew- 
ish artists — almost like psychotherapy, like 
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art therapy — as a way of dealing with Na- 
zis and feelings of powerlessness. It was 
also very heavily political, which is the way 
comics should go — subversion — under- 
grourid. They should not be main stream, 
it kills their effectiveness. I think that our 
culture right now is ready for a major 
comic-book event, in terms of punk polit- 
ics and along the lines of what happened 
with French films in a way, and that kind 
of popularity. 

LYRICAL WAITRESS: Is everything al- 
right here? 

BILL: Nah. A real bitch. The Jag blew a 
rod and the Rolls has a pare stain on the 
fur carpet. But comics are improving. 
DWIGHT: Fine. 

BILL: I think that’s sort of what’s 
happening. 

DWIGHT: So you think that comics are 
poised on the brink of breaking out of their 
traditional markets? Or the traditional area 
that has kept them fenced in? 

BILL: I don’t think they’re all going to 
break out of it. Some will break out (like 
DARK KNIGHT) and some will always be 
what they're gonna be. I mean, let's face 
it, in a lot of ways they’re popular culture, 
and there are people that have a major in- 
vestment in keeping comics the way they 
are, so they’re going to be that for as long 
as they last. There’s also going to be, I hope 
and I feel and would like to think, an al- 
ternative in the sense of awareness by a lot 
of readers; so that there’s going to be more 
work that’s going to be produced like 
DARK KNIGHT, like Alan Moore's ex- 
quisite writing, like ELEKTRA — and also 
a place for the level of integrity, sophisti- 
cation and chance-taking that I feel that I 
want to bring to the art, and creators like 
Jay Muth, DeMatteis, and others of their 
ilk. There’s got to be more of an awareness. 
DWIGHT: Getting back to the introduc- 
tion of your new art style on NEW MU- 
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TANTS, did you do samples with that, you 
know, before getting the assignment? 
BILL: As if to say, “‘I’m going to do this 
crazy stuff,” and like that? No. I had no 
idea I was going to go that way. I had no 
idea. When I did NEW MUTANTS, I 
guess — the first issue looks fairly represen- 
tational, not so much of a jump from the 
last issue of MOON KNIGHT as the last 
issue of NEW MUTANTS was from the 
first. There was an incredible jump in there, 
but it was just the natural progression. 
Frenetic as it was,.it was part of the in- 
fluences. I felt like a process of streamlin- 
ing was taking place. And also the progress 
of, ‘‘Hey, let’s just have some fun here!”” 
I think that I'd gone through all of the styles 
of art — involving Chuck Jones and ani- 
mation. . .I mean, Peter Sanderson, who 
was Ann Nocenti’s assistant at the time and 
I just started having these conversations, 
and one thing led to another about anima- 
tion. He turned me on to a lot that I was 
not aware of with animation. Consequent- 
ly, we became very good friends — and 
I think a lot of the NEW MUTANTS work 
sort of came as a result of those conversa- 
tions with Peter. ‘Like, wow, it’s fun 
stuff!”’ It started to reflect in my work. So 
Peter Sanderson is partially to blame, and 
Partially to credit for what transpired. How 
is that for passing the buck? Hello, Peter. 
DWIGHT: Did you have any fears of how 
editors or other professionals, would react 
to this new style of art that you were hit- 
ting them with? 

BILL: I never really thought about catch- 
ing any flak. I think towards the end the 
heads started to turn. 

DWIGHT: Towards the end? That's un- 
usual. Usually it'd be in the beginning. 
BILL: Of the series? No. I think what hap- 
pened was that people anticipated my 
MOON KNIGHT style, and they got it for 
an issue or two or three, and then it gradu- 
ally started to change; and it was basical- 
ly, “‘Where’s Bill going?’’ I have to admit 
that I don't think I could have stayed on 
it for much longer, anyway. I think I stayed 


on it maybe four or five or six issues longer 
than I wanted to. And so ultimately what 
happened was — I got no real flak — things 
pretty much went without a hitch. I think 
if I tried to do those issues now it’d be a 
problem. God, it would be shitty hell. So 
I can’t really say that anybody gave me a 
hard time over it. Even I at one point went, 
“This is all kinds of neat but let’s pull it 
in a little bit.’’ I felt that (but only for a 
second). 

I think a lot of artists have preconcep- 
tions about what comics are and what you 
can use to do them, I never set out to push 
it. I never thought, ‘‘I want to go nuts with 
this stuff.’’ I just wanted to work out some 
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this crazy stuff with NEW MUTANTS.”’ 


stuff that had to come out. To get across 
the point of the story in the most effective 
visual way. I think whenever I set out to 
do anything ‘‘crazy’’ it’s like it’s straight- 
jacketing right from the beginning because 
it’s a preconception, A lot of stuff that 
works out the best is when it’s just simply 
what it’s going to be. Nobody sets out and 
says, ‘‘I’m gonna do a masterpiece now.”” 
It isn’t for the artist to judge or prejudge. 
I just sit down to do a piece of work and 
if it works out, fine — that’s a plus — and 
if other people attach something to it that’s 
up to them. There are pieces that I've done 
1 want stick my arm down my throat in- 
stead of just two fingers! (Laughter.) It’s 


like, ‘‘My God, how could I do this?”” So 

I never really set out to do anything cra- 

zy. It was just simply: ‘‘Wouldn’t it be fun 

to try this’’ or ‘‘This seems the best way 

to do it.’’ But “I’m gonna be intense now!”’ 

— it just doesn’t wash. You either are or 

you're not. (Laughter.) 

DWIGHT: What has been your biggest 

disappointment in the art that you did for 

NEW MUTANTS? 

BILL: (Pause.) The biggest disappoint- 

ment? That's a really good question. I sup- 

pose the biggest disappointment is also the 

greatest asset. Partly, it’s the polarity. I love 

the fact that it seemed to add a new dimen- 

sion or something, a new wrinkle — it was 

so much fun to do. I feel that as far as a 

body of work, the twelve or thirteen issues 

that Chris and I did, I’m very proud of 
those issues. I feel like in some ways it 

didn’t work out, but in other ways I feel 

like it was a really nice thing to see; that 

we were pushing stuff around that way. The 
biggest disappointment is that I feel like it 
was left unfinished. I wish it could have 
been a finite series. A limited run. A set 
run, like ELEKTRA. It sort of trailed off 
for me. Pffit. That didn’t sit well with me. 

I left in the middle of a three-parter, or the 
beginning of a three-parter or something 
like that, ‘‘Fat Karma’’ — and I feel 
like. . .I could have stayed on it but it’s 
almost like. . .I like there to be a beginning 
and a middle and an end to something, 
which is why I like working on ELEK- 
TRA. It’s mine and no one comes in after 
I'm through with the run and fucks with 
the statement we made. 

DWIGHT: Do you think that style would 
have been possible, for instance, in 1970 
or thereabouts? 

BILL: Absolutely not. The seeds may have 
been there. It’s like RAN. Kurosawa could 
not have done RAN if he hadn’t done 
everything else before it. Everything in its 
time. ELEKTRA #1 is ELEKTRA #1 be- 
cause it was ready to be ELEKTRA #1 — 
the way it looks, the way it feels, the way 
it reads. It’s not like something that can be 
done every month the same way. And, if 
anything, I feel that the work that I do is 
volatile enough, and I’m changing all the 
time — so I feel like that’s part of why the 
work is always looking the way that it does. 
Choosing and discarding. 
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DWIGHT: Do you feel that you're now 
being typecast with a new identity? 
BILL: Yeah, and it’s odd. I am being type- 
cast as being, ‘The Weird Artist.’’ I don’t 
want to be an adjective. I could do very 
very traditional work — it just so happens 
that I have a different drummer that I’m 
walking to right now. I think people who 
are typecasting me — I’ve had several sit- 
uations where the people have come up to 
me with scripts and, I’ve agreed to do them, 
and they’re the most boring pieces of shit. 
And they say, “‘Well, we figured you could 
make it interesting.’’ But I guess I choose 
to take that challenge. 

DWIGHT: Putting the onus on you. 
BILL: Yeah. And I want to also do the 
really good straight stuff which I’m doing 
on ELEKTRA. Straight stuff. Weird stuff. 
Punk stuff. I want to be able to go all across 
the board. A lot of the primal scream stuff, 
the real bizarre stuff, was sort of me exor- 
cising a lot of demons on comic-book 
paper. As I was pushing, the people some- 
how took notice of it. And people will grab 
ahold of the very obvious things and they 
will miss a lot of the sublety underneath. 
They'll grab ahold of the biggest sign they 
can see and they say, ‘*Oh, that’s what this 


“I’m a butcher drawing with burnt cork.”’ 


stuff is. It’s, like, all bug-eyes and crazy 
things.”” 

DWIGHT: The people need labels, it 
Seems. 

BILL: Yeah. It doesn’t really pan out. It’s 
like the platypus. It is a mammal? Is it a 
duck? Is.it a fish? Mineral? What happens 
is a lot of people, in order to figure out what 
it is, rather than just to reclassify it, they 
cut it apart in different sections and catego- 
rize it; the bill goes here, the fur goes here, 
the webbed feet go here, the tail goes here. 
And what happens is that they kill it! They 
dissect it to see what makes it tick and in 
the process it stops ticking. So people like 
to label. It’s pretty funny. Let them keep 
guessing. I like keeping them on their toes. 
I want to be able to do anything. I don’t 
want people to only say, “Well, when we 
want something artistically nuts we'll come 
to you.”” Nuts to them. 

DWIGHT: Going back to your comment 
about the bureaucracy that you said ELEK- 
TRA is attacking, it almost sounds like 
you're attacking the fact that a bureaucracy 
of sorts is labeling Bill Sienkiewicz the 
weird artist, and beforehand they labeled 
him the Neal Adams clone, and maybe next 
year they'll label him something else... 


BILL: Right. I don’t know what next 
year’s monicker will be. I don’t know 
where I’m going to be heading, myself. 
I’ve heard all kinds of adjectives. One of 
the ones I like is innovative. That one is 
okay. But I also like the ones that say I’m 
a butcher who draws with a piece of burnt 
cork. How innovative! (Laughter.) People 
have said that. “‘It looks like you’ve drawn 
this issue with burnt cork,’’ or whatever. 
Whenever I get letters like that I want to 
send them thank-you notes ‘cause I haven’t 
tried that yet. Because comics are commer- 
cial art, I walk a line, partly what I’m 
bringing to it is personal: what art is to me; 
it’s like the artist’s self-discovery, the way 
he looks at the world. That’s sort of like 
putting a Frank Stella piece on a Kellogg's 
Cornflakes box — it’s taking a chance in 
the sense of being commercial. It just so 
happens that comics can do that kind of 
thing, you know — and visually there’s a 
lot more subtext. Frank does stories that 
deal definitely with the bureaucracy, a lot 
of stuff that’s going on with the world. 
Everybody. The point is to take that stuff 
and turn it into entertainment. Luckily 
enough, people seem to be coming along 
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“T did SPIDER-MAN, GHOST RIDER, and THOR.” 


Smilin’ Rick in front ef two of his favorite subjects — women and cats, here depicted by one of Bryant’s major 
influences, Frank Frazetta. 


RICK BRYANT 


Name: Rick Bryant 


Residence: Moved from California 
to New York in 1972. 

Born: 4 July 1952 — Clintwood, 
Virginia 

Credits: ‘‘My first professional sale 
was two illustrations used in the 
first issue of Marvel's UNKNOWN 
WORLDS OF SCIENCE FICTION. 
I used to be a background artist-un- 
til I had a falling out with Joe 
Rubinstein."’ Worked as an assis- 
tant to just about every big-name 
inker in the business, except for 
Terry Austin,- including Bob 
Wiacek, Dick Giordano, Neal 
Adams, Bob McCleod, Frank Gia- 
coia, Dan Green, et al. During a 
two year period, did over 40 illus- 
trations, some of which wound up 
in two portfolios, WINDDREAMS, 
published by Neal Adams, and 
DELICATE EMBRACE, published 
by Pacific. Many illustrations for 


VITAL STATISTICS 


GALAXY, AMAZING, COSMOS, 
HEAVY METAL, and numer- 
ous commercial illustrations in- 
cluding the licensing guide for the 
television show V. Inked two in- 
stallments of ‘‘Avalon,’’ a David 
Campitti/David Ross strip for Pa- 
cific. Did a painting of the space 
shuttle issued by NASA as a limit- 
ed edition poster. Regular inker for 
Keith Giffen’s work on THE 
THUNDER AGENTS for Deluxe. 
inker on FIRST COMICS'THE 
BADGER. 

Favorite Tools: Windsor-Newton 
Series #2 Sable brush, all pen 
points, and “‘a little brush and felt- 
tip when inking Giffen.”’ 
Training: Self-taught, mostly 
hands-on experience. 

Favorite Music: Vangelis, Andreas 
Wollenweider, Alan Parsons, The 
Beatles, Cream, Led Zeppélin, 
Kate Bush 

Favorite Authors: Heinlein, 
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Asimov, Larry Niven, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs 

Major Artistic Influences: Frank 
Frazetta, Neal Adams, Jack Kirby 
Major Personal Influences: Keith 
Giffen and Neal Adams for all the 
help they've given me. 
Favorite Films: SEVEN 
SAMURAI, CITIZEN KANE, 2001: 
A SPACE ODYSSEY, BLADERUN- 
NER, EXCALIBUR, CLOSE EN- 
COUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
KIND, STAR WARS, BRAZIL 
Favorite Artists: Bill Sienkiewicz, 
Michael Golden, Frank Frazetta, 
Bob Peake, Barron Storrey 
Favorite President: ‘I don’t have 
one. I know too much about their 
fallabilities to have one.’’ 

Pet Peeve: People who are chron- 
ically late. 

Most Bizarre Accomplishment: 
Appeared in NEW YORK NUDE 
(No, we aren’t going to show you ; 
the picture.) 


p until recently, Rick Bryant is 
one of the best kept secrets in 
comics. Despite a thirteen year 


career that included working with almost 
every top inker in comics, to say noth- 
ing of Rick’s sterling work as an illus- 
trator and painter, he is unknown to 
most comics fans. However, this has al- 
tered radically with Rick's recent work 
for First, Deluxe and Sirius Comics. In 
the meantime, Rick has racked up an 
impressive list of artistic credits that just 
keeps growing. Among his personal ac- 
complishments is the creation of his stu- 
dio. After spending $30,000 equipping 
it, Rick can tackle any type of commer- 
cial art assignment from story boards to 
comic pages to airbrushed photo-realist 
paintings. The small, white-walled room 
is literally crammed to the ceiling with 
his files, art collection, drawing equip- 
ment, science fiction toys, cameras, and 
enough audio and video gear to gag Cra- 
zy Eddie. 

But, refreshingly, Rick doesn’t stay 
chained to the drawing board. In person 
he’s affable, opinionated and very so- 
cial and despite his frequently hectic 
schedule, he is rarely too busy to share 
his technical knowledge with fellow ar- 
tists. He always brings to his work an ac- 
tive imagination, a drive for perfection 
and a relentless curiousity about the 
world around him. A final note: this in- 
terview was conducted before the recent 
Space Shuttle disaster. 


STEVE RINGGENBERG: Rick, you hail 
from where? 

RICK BRYANT: From a coal mining 
town in Clintwood, Virginia — Dicken- 
son County, near the Kentucky- 
Tennessee border. If it wasn’t for my 
father getting the hell out of there, I'd 
be there still digging coal. My grand- 
mother had nineteen kids. My father was 
one of thirteen, so there's a lot of that 
going on back there. Most of them are 
still back there. Hard to believe — be- 
hind me could be a mountain of coal 
right now. 

STEVE: Did you grow up the: 
RICK: | spent my first three years there. 
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RICK BRYANT 


‘‘T’ve done fine art, super-realism, com- 


We always spent three months out of the 
year there during the summers. We'd get 
somewhere and stay a month. Then my 
dad didn’t want to live there. We'd move 
somewhere else. I've been all over the 
U.S. by car. I grew up in the back seat 
of a car. 

STEVE: Where'd you finally settle? 
RICK: Santa Cruz, California. It was 
April of 1972 when I left there for New 
York City. I never went back. I love 
California. The weather, the people are 
nicer than on the East coast. But there’s 
one thing missing: culture. I need impe- 
tus from movies, television, books, 
stores, museums. I can’t stand it if it’s 
not available to me. 


STEVE: How long have you been 
drawing? 

RICK: I’ve been doodling since I was. 
two, but I've been really trying to work 
at it since I was nineteen. 

STEVE: How did you get into comics? 
RICK: Like a lot of other people, I had 
probably the biggest and best comic col- 
lection in all of California. I had two sets 
of everything ever published relating to 
comic books and science fiction. I 
thought, ‘‘Gee, I don’t want to be a col- 
lector, I want to be an artist, and I can’t 
be both!”’ So, I sold them all for a pen- 
ny a piece and got to New York — I did 
it all in two days. If I had waited six 
months, I could have gotten a hell of a 
lot more for them. If I still had it, it'd 
be worth three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, easy. But I had to sell because I 
couldn't get anyone to back me, includ- 
ing my own family 

STEVE: Families can be very un-under- 
standing about people who want to start 
in com 
RICK: That's reality. That goes back to 
the caveman. “‘You want to go out on 
your own? | ain't helping you."’ Noth- 
ing’s changed. I realized that fast and 
thought, “‘I could live without comics, 
I want to be an artist!” I got a job at DC 
on staff. I wound up bossing a lot of 
other people around at eighteen. I knew 
less than they did. I learned fast and I 
had a way of standing up for myself. I 
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mercial illustration, animal painting.’’ 


was there for a year and a half and said, 
“I’ve had enough of this.’ I quit and 
walked the streets until I got some free- 
lance production work. I got into science 
fiction and out of comics — now I'm do- 
ing both. It was a long, c itous route. 
I didn't like it and I wish there were 
other ways. Money could have gotten me 
a lot of things very fast, but ] made it 
anyway. 


When did 


RICK: Let's see. That was 1974. It was 
Marvel Comics. 


my first sale to 
UNKNOWN WORLDS 


FICTION — it was two space drawings 
e. Roy Thomas 


for their new magazi 


gave me my first break. 


you first go 
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STEVE: How did you learn to be a 
professional artist? 
RICK: I had no backing and no family 
with money to go to school, so I came 
to New York and watched other people 
draw. I hung around the studios a lot un- 
til they kicked me-out. Working at DC 
got me a lot of valuable information that 
a lot of other artists still don’t have, who 
have been in the business ten years and 
are making a lot of money. y don’t 
know anything about production and | 
do. I wound up making a living for six 
years doing backgrounds. 
STEVE: Why don’t you explain what 
backgrounds are? 
RICK: You take the pencils that some- 
one’s done, the breakdown of the story 
and you get it after or before t gned 
inker for the book. The gned inker 
does the figures, but that's all he does 
so what about the spat s and the 
stage coaches, etcetera? I do all that, 
which is sometimes more than what the 
inker does. I pride myself in being fair- 
ly good at it and I meet the deadlin 
There were a few is 
inker. I did ever: 
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“T was in the press at the Shuttle launch.”’ 


WOMAN, a GHOST RIDER, and five 
pages on THOR. I wasn’t happy with it, 
but everybody was 
STEVE: How important do you feel 
training is? 
RICK: It's the only way to go if you can 
find the right place to study, the right 
people to study under. The problem, 
here in America, is it’s a very limited 
thing to find. 
STEVE: Are you speaking specifically of 
illustration? 
RICK: Art schools, yes. Art school or 
fine arts. If you can get proper training, 
it's invaluable. Finding out about it, be- 
ing able to afford it, finding the right 
people and the right schools; that’s the 
hard part. 
STEVE: It's obvious from a lot of your 
work that you're more interested in 
science fiction than fantasy. 
RICK: That's where I started out. I want- 
ed to be an astronaut and a scientist 
when I was a kid. The fact that I got side- 
tracked into art was just my way of 
manifesting those feelings. 1 wanted to 
be in science fiction art, but I wound up 
getting sidetracked. Now I do a little bit 
of everything, but I do concentrate a lot 
on the science fiction and technical il- 
lustration of science. 
STEVE: How many styles do you have? 
RICK: You name it. I've done a little bit 
of everything, from fine art, super- 
realism, commercial illustration and 
technical illustration to dolphins, animal 
painting, portraiture, life drawings, 
nudes. I doa little bit of everything. It's 
one of the strengths I have as an artist, 
and also one of the weaknesses. I don’t 
specialize and no one can really pinpoint 
me when they give me work or to say, 
“Hey, that’s who he is.”” 
STEVE: Kaluta has the same problem — 
he’s got twelve different styles. 
RICK: I don’t know about twelve differ- 
ent styles. I know he is definitely in one 
field — fantasy and comics — so he can 
be pinpointed to that 
STEVE: But art directors look at his work 
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and they just say: ‘‘Oh, he can draw ‘30s 
and he can draw _ pulp-type 
illustrations.’ 

RICK: And Fantasies. Right. Style is the 
subject matter. 

STEVE: Right. He doesn't stick to one 
subject matter. Neither do you. 

RICK: No. I get bored very fast, stick- 
ing to one thing. I may go back to it, but 
one day I want to do spaceships, the next 
day 1 want to do people, the next day 
I want to do an animal painting, and the 
next day I want to do a fantasy piece 
Whatever hits my. fancy. 

STEVE: What's more important to you 
in a drawing — style or content? 
RICK: Style. Content almost doesn’t in- 


ys it all in a lot of my work. 


STEVE: If you had total freedom to draw 
anything, if you didn't have to worry 
about money, paying ‘the rent, if you 
could just draw, what would that be? 
RICK: I would probably sit down at this 
point and do a lot of space-shuttle and 
NASA type work. In between that I 
would do a lot of drawing of people and 
anatomy. 

STEVE: Do you ever work with live 
models? 

RICK: Lots. 

STEVE: Where do you get the models? 
RICK: All over the place. I just ask 
STEVE: Yes, so you obviously have an 
eye for the ladies! 
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STEVE: Rick, you attended the shuttle 
launch. What was that like? 

RICK: It was tremendous. I was as close 
as you could get to it — being in the 
press site. It was just personnel and the 
press that had to be there. So there was 
a lot more room and there were people 
you could talk to knowledgeably about 
what was going on. I spent four days 
there, hanging out, talking to people, 
picking up information and making con- 
tacts, and then stayed up twenty-four 
hours ‘til the launch morning. 
STEVE: Were you pretty keyed up? 
RICK: Extremely keyed up. Also dead 
tired. I had my camera set up and 
watched the launch. It was really quite 
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amazing — my first one. All my life I've 
been thinking of astronauts and space 
and doing comics and science fiction. I 
never saw a launch of any sort. This was 
a very big thing for me. 

STEVE: What was the actual launch 
like? 

RICK: Well, it was loud. It was kind of 
a thrill because everybody kept saying 
there would be a shock wave. When it 
did finally happen, there was a delayed 
reaction because of the two mile dis- 
tance. You felt your clothes flapping and 
rumbling on your body. You could feel 
it in your gut because of the vibrations 
from the engines and the roar. Then 
came the boom, the sonic boom. Then 
you could see the lift-off. And it just was, 
like, going up so slow and then gaining 
speed and taking off. There was some 
cloud coverage, but not where the 
launch was, at the low end. So you 
could see the whole takeoff. It went 
through a couple cloud layers and you 
could see it again. Then it went through 
another one and then you could see it 
agan. So, it wasn’t a clear day, but I had 
a good zoom lens. I got to see the whole 
thing through the lens. The vapor trail 
afterwards was just beautiful, a plume 
of vapors and gas. 

STEVE: Would you say the launch itself 
was the most impressive thing you saw? 
I'm sure that going up and seeing the 
shuttle and the area where they refur- 
bish it, I don’t know what they call 
that... 

RIC The VAB? 

STEVE: The VAB, yeah. Just going to see 
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that must be pretty awsome because it's 
so huge. 

RICK: It is, and I got to go up within a 
few hundred yards of the launch site 
itself. 

STEVE: While the shuttle was on the 
tower? 

RICK: Yeah. It was pretty majestic. I’ve 
never seen anything like that before. I 
was pretty thrilled. 

STEVE: How did it compare to some of 
the scien ‘ion movies that you've 
n, like 2001, in terms of the impres- 
sions you get? 

RICK: Actually, I got a lot of the same 
feelings, because my mind is clouded by 
the information of what this means to so- 
ciety, and the human race, and what it 
means for this ship to actually have been 
built and put there. All the information, 
and knowledge, and work, and money 
that was put behind it. I'm aware of all 
that while I’m sitting there looking at it 
It just colors my feelings about it — in 
the positive sense, maybe overly so, but 
1 don’t mind being overly so. 

STEVE: | think it will be a positive thing 
for all mankind. 

RICK: | feel it is right now, not will be, 
but is. Very few people know it, though. 
STEVE: The benefits will far outweigh 
the costs in the future. 

RICK: In the future it will, but it is al- 
ready doing that now. But very few peo- 
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ple really are aware of it. | mean, NASA 
publishes a yearly book — magazine — 
called SPINOFFS. It is nothing but chock 
full of what NASA has invented or de- 
veloped that has been turned into com- 
mercial applications. You'd be sur- 
prised. The world today is what it is be- 
cause of NASA, not because of anything 
else — but NASA. Without NASA, we 
wouldn't have what we've got now. It’s 
affecting us right now. But 90% of the 
world doesn’t know it. They don’t care, 
in fact. And the entire NASA budget is 
one day’s spending on the Vietnam War. 
When you think about it, it’s nothing. 
We’d be colonizing Saturn by now iftwe 
took the money from the entire Vietnam 
War and put it into the shuttle system. 
STEVE: Are you a little disturbed, like 
lam, about the military applications of 
the shuttle? 

RICK: No, I'm not disturbed by it. As 
much as I’m against war, and I love 
pacifism and the grandeur of the human 
race and love... 

STEVE: All that liberal bullshit? 
RICK: It's what it is: bullshit. Because, 
our next door neighbor is Russia, and 
I’m not blind and I'm not asleep at the 
wheel. They are not playing games. We 
have no choice. I wish we did. We have 
no choice. We need a military, we need 
a military budget, we need laser can- 
nons, we need fusion blasters — we 
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need every dirty trick in the book, just 
to-stay even. 

STEVE: Do you think they're totally 
ruthless — that there is no compromise? 
RICK: I don't think it, I know it. They 
have said so on television. They're not 
hiding the fact. They know how to play 
the game and win. And they are. And 
I don't trust them because of that. So 
when they finally decide to give up and 
just leave us alone, we'll leave them 
alone. Sure, I don’t see why we have to 
spend money anywhere except where it 
should do good, like NASA. NASA is 
everything to me. I believe it’s the sal- 
vation of the entire human — every- 
thing! But it won’t be until there’s no 
more war. And that won't be until Rus- 
sia quits trying to take over both 
hemispheres. 

STEVE: Well, there've been 
throughout history. 

RICK: And I don’t think that'll ever 
change — even when we get into space. 
If, God forbid, the human race decided 
to call it quits and say, ‘Hey, everybody 
loves everybody,'’ — that’s the day we're 
going to wake up and there's going to 
be something from out there saying, 
“Hey, you're next on our list.’’ It does 
not end. It’s part of what I consider the 
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reality of space, of history, of civiliza- 
tion. There’s always something around 
the corner. For those who say, ‘Okay, 
everything's peace, love and under- 
standing’’ — they're the ones who, 
when they wake up the next day — are 
somebody's slave. I do not believe in 
turning my cheek to anybody. I'm will- 
ing to take part of my wages, part of my 
experience, half of what I do and want 
to do, and put it towards peace. I will 
never throw the other half into that ball- 
park. I have no faith in the human race 
in terms of not having to watch my back. 
I know that’s not true, that’s not real. So, 
I have fear of the Russians, and China. 
Who knows anywhere else? Cuba? Cu- 
ba’s a little country, but someday it 
could be big. It’s certainly on its way. 
I believe in the space shuttle and its mili- 
tary applications, but I want it to be a 
part of it. I don’t want the military to take 
over the whole thing. That would be a 
crime. You can’t do too much of 
anything. 

STEVE: You've got to be balanced. 
RICK: Because you're losing the other 
half somewhere; on the other hand, 
there's gotta be a balance. 

STEVE: How close do you think we are 
to building a viable space station? 


STEV) 
do it? 
RICK: Ten, twenty years. 

STEVE: Why SA waiting so long? 
RICK: If NASA had its way, we would 
have been up there ten years ago! We're 
talking about government and money. 
nothing else. Nothing else! 

STEVE: Well, the Russians have kept a 
space station in continuous orbit for a 


How soon do you think they'll 


bit. They mean business. Th 
ing to play dirty and they ding. 
Their technology is nowhere near ours, 
but they’re pumping money into it. 
They're going at it with a train of 
thought — which is direct. They are go- 
ing directly towards beating us in y 
way. It doesn’t matter if it’s done slip- 
shod — they are getting people up there 
and objects up there. That's their end 
goal. And once they've got it, they got 
us. They're years ahead in some of their 
technology, even if it is crude. But crude 
technology is better than no technology. 
We're dealing with leaders that know 
absolutely beans. They've got the I.Q.s 
of ants. And that's my opinion of the po- 
litical leaders and Congressmen. I have 
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little faith or no faith in politicians when 
it comes to that. 

STEVE: | think“that you have that in 
common with most of the people in this 
country. + 

RICK: Yes. If I had my way I'd get rid 
of them. 

STEVE: | think they're a bunch of 
leaches — sponging off the rest of us. 
RICK: Oh, absolutely. I hope I never be- 
come friends with someone who goes 
into politics, because I do not trust them, 
not one person. It’s a filthy profession 
to get into. 

STEVE: What have you done for NASA 
so far? 

RICK: I haven't done anything for NASA 
so far. How this got started was that I had 
some spare time and I did an an acrylic 
painting of the space shuttle with a gase- 
ous nebula behind it. I got enough reac- 
tion to that so that, sent slides of it off 
to different NASA people and NASA in- 
dustries and I got a lot of response.. I 
called up NASA and asked if I couldn't 
go to the next space launch and they 
said, ‘‘Yes’’ — based on having seen one 
slide. My intent was to get enough photo 
reference and enough feel for what was 
going on, to come back home and do a 
series of black-and-white and:color illus- 
trations and paintings, and then have a 
portfolio, posters, illustrate articles. 
That's my goal. I’m thrilled about hav- 
ing gone. Because this is my contribu- 
tion, my way of being an astronaut. 
STEVE: What do you think you'll do for 
NASA in the future, now that you have 
seen the launch? 

RICK: I've got a contract that wants me 
to do one of the shirts. I may have some 
shuttle shirts coming out. I just got a call 
that a first.space shuttle painting, in 
acrylic, is being done as a limited poster, 
500 copies, full-color. It’s going to be 
sold through NASA giftshop outlets and 
through conventions. 


STEVE: If they offered you a ride on the 
next trip, how long would it take you to 
pack? : 


RICK: About five minutes. Yes, I would 
go. Absolutely. I hope to be around then 
they are offering some kind of deal to. get 
up into space, even if it’s just a fifteen- 
minute ride up there and being weight- 
less and looking on the Earth. I plan on 
going. I’m going to be one of those spe- 
cial few selected, I plan on it. 
STEVE: Let's get away from space and 
get back to something more prosaic. 
Where has your work appeared? 
RICK: ANALOG, AMAZING, HEAVY 
METAL, UNKNOWN WORLDS OF 
SCIENCE FICTION for Marvel. I've done 
some work through Neal’s studio for 
backgrounds for television commercials 
— Animatics. I've had illo work all over 
the place, not just the science-fiction 
magazines, but in fantasy. 


STEVE: Is it true that you helped Bob 
Wiacek with the X-MEN? 

RICK: Yes, he called me\up and asked 
me if I could help him out on back- 
grounds and Zip-A-Toning. I said yes. 
I've worked on the Sienkiewicz DRAC- 
ULA issue. I did some work on the Brent 
Anderson X-MEN graphic novel. Beau- 
tiful. It’s wonderful. Wiacek did a great 
job. “ 

STEVE: Were you inking over, his 


Just backgrounds. It’s as a favor 
to him. It's easy money for me. | also did 
some backgrounds for John Buscema on 
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the CONAN movie adaptation for Mar- 
vel. I did about twenty pages of 
backgrounds. 


STEVE: What would you like to illus- 
trate that an art director wouldn't or- 
dinarily assume you'd be interested in? 
RICK: Work at drawing people, nude 
and clothed, in different settings and 
poses. 

STEVE: Is that why you allowed your- 
self to be photographed for NEW YORK 
NUDE? Or was that just a goof? 
RICK; That was almost a goof. I had’seen 
the show at Nikon House about three 
years ago. The photographer had a \note 


» on the board and so I wrote him. When 
- he moved to New York, he calledjme. 


I went back for three different photo ses- 
sions, about 700 photos were taken, and 
I had a great time. It was like acting and 
posing and being an artist myself in front 
of the camera. He had a good feeling 
about the whole session and so did I. I 
lilked what happened with it. I wasn’t 
embarrassed by it, I thought it was some- 
thing fun to do. 

STEVE: Did you like the picture he 
eventually chose? 

RICK: Yeah, but there were so many 
others that were good also — that’s the 
problem with two pages. 

STEVE: What about the video game 
backgrounds that you've done? 
RICK: I met a person who works for 
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have re-done more students’ paintings 
just for the fun of it hoping that maybe 
they'll learn something. I tell them to 
join the Graphic Artists Guild and to 
write the Copyright Office for free 
copyright packages. I advise them to 
look up people they admire in the phone 
book. Call them up, ask them questions, 
look at their work. The worst they can 


STEVE: You've come a long way lately. 


RICK: Well, let’s see, I guess it would 
be mainly what's happened in terms of 
inking work. I had bas gotten ready 
to leave the industry, to go into the com- 
mercial field and private publishing of 
my work and about two weeks after I had 
made that decision, | started getting 
phone calls from Keith Giffen, to do a 
fill-in on NEXUS with him, inking that, 
and doing some work over at Deluxe on 
Lightning, and for some reason, that got 
a good reception, mostly from the com- 
panies, besides Keith liking the work, 
and that followed up with a phone call 
from three people from First Comics go- 
ing, e, are you ava ?’ And it's 
like, my response w e been avail- 
able ever since I came to New York. 
What made you decide to call me now 
instead of two y go? Okay, I'm glad 
you called. What's up?” ““Well, we want 
you to ink THE BADGER.” I was 
shocked. I couldn’t be . I followed 
up with a project that was mentioned by 
Campiti and Juan Collado from Siri 
Comics at the last 
went out to a business lunch there and 
they showed me a number of jobs and 
I said I would like to ink any of these 
people and my schedule was open. And 
what came out of that was working with 
Bart Sears, a new kid who was 
phenomenal, probably one of the biggest 
Cinema/Graphics out in San Diego ata | new talents to hit the market and basi- 
convention. Through him, | wound up | cally nobody knows he exists yet. But 
working for the company, doing arcade | he will be known. And so we wound up 
game art for their machines. I did TAIL- doing HERO ALLIANCE for 
GUNNER, ARMOR ATTACK, STAR- the response — from 
i ind WAR OF THE WORLDS publishers and other artists and people 
t felt that there were too many | in the business, from seeing the origi- 
bugs in that one so they didn’t spend the | nals or xeroxes of the originals and art- 
time to iron it out. They commissioned | work that’s been done so far — has been 
me to do the painting, graphics, and they | just one rave after another. So, they've 
bought it, paid for it and then didn’t use_| offered him a lot of other work and I’ve 
it. So, I still have the painting rights to | gotten a lot of other work based upon 
sell. No one’s seen it. That was one of | what they've seen of me inking him. 
the best jobs I ever did, a whole airbrush And every artist I ink, it looks like a 


ab 


ofa tripod — a B-1 Bomber in the back- | different inker. If you had looked at the 

gound. It wa lic for the paintings, Keith Giffen stuff, you would never 

zipatone and bl nd-white ink forthe | know to hire Rick Bryant to ink Bart | 2 
Craig rest of the graphics. They put the color | Sears, or seeing the Bart Sears stuff, | 8 
(AQUAMAN) on at the plant. you'd never hire me to ink THE BADG- | § 
Hamilton pencill- | STEVE: What advice do you have for | BR and that goes on and on. Now that | © 
ed and Rickinked | aspiring artists? was followed up with an offer to ink | 9 
this eerie version | RICK: I'd sit them down and yell at | Craig Hamilton based on samples I'd g 
of DC’s Creeper. hem. I spend my time with them and | inked of his, for the fun of it. And so ° 
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we're doing a Greek God portfolio that 
Craig Hamilton pencilled and | inked. 
that should be out in a month and a half 
or two months, published by Sal Quar- 
tuccio. And we're at work now on a CO- 
NAN portfolio, with Craig pencilling 
and me inking. 

Plus, I’m inking a ten-page Storm job 
by Craig for MARVEL FANFARE. 
STEVE: How did you originally meet 
Craig Hamilton? 

RICK: At a convention, before he got 
started. I was one of the first people to 
see his samples. And I just said: ‘‘Wi- 
thin six months to a year, you're going 
to be a very big name in the business.”’ 
And sure enough, he was. It was obvi- 
ous, looking at his work. 

STEVE: How did you know Keith Giffen? 
RICK: I had worked on some of Giffen’s 
work when I was first in the industry, 
working freelance in the early ’70s. I Zip- 
a-Toned a job of his that was being 
reprinted. It was a space job, space 
warfare and all that. And then, all of a 
sudden, I would meet him every once 
in a while up at the halls at DC. It was 
cordial, you know, but we didn’t really 
talk that much. But, we started meeting 
more and more, got more in contact. 
And he kind of heard that I couldn't get 
a shot to save my life anywhere. I mean, 
it's just there was no work to be given 
to Rick Bryant. It didn’t matter whether 
1 was a good inker or not, or whether 
they liked me or not. I was just persona 
non grata, or blacklisted, you name it, 
and he decided that that was bullshit 
and there was no reason for it, especial- 
ly when he knew what a lot of other peo- 
ple were doing in this business and get- 
ting away with, whether you liked them 
or not. So, he started pushing me to be 
inking him. Marvel and DC said: ‘‘No.”” 
for one reason or another, which I'm not 
privvy to. But, when he got offered a job 
at Deluxe, I started inking a Menthor job 
and then, every Lightning installment in 
the Deluxe T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS, 
and from that I got a NEXUS fill-in with 
Keith when he went to First and that’s 
how I got in at First since they didn’t 
know I was available. 

STEVE: So, at the present time, your 
work is coming out from four different 
companies? 

RICK: Yeah, it’s all happening right 
now. And I'm working for more compa- 
nies than that, technically speak- 
ing. . .I've got a couple of private back- 
ers for some portfolios and posters, and 
I've got a pencil poster I did about six 
years ago. I had gotten knifed in Man- 
hattan and I had all my work stolen, and 
I decided, well, I either get out of the 
business and Ic.ve the city and stay alive 
or stay in the city and fight and do some- 
thing new. So, i started a pencil poster. 
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And that, believe it or not, is what's go- 
ing to be used. It’s ala Barry Smith, 
Kaluta, Wrightson, Jones, Frazetta, 
Mucha. It was a change of direction. 
Mitch Itkowitz is going to be publish- 
ing it as a limited edition poster. 
STEVE: Didn’t you also recently ink a 
3-D comic? 

RICK: Well, that was for Sirius 
also... BLACKSHARD 3-D, and I inked 
about a quarter of it, then I got sick, and 
on top of that I got swamped with other 
deadlines, and it all fell on me at a very 
bad time. I had this flu twice in two 
months and for a total of six weeks I was 
knocked out. So, it put me so far behind 
schedule that I got a number of other ar- 
tists to help me do a panel here, a head 
and arm there, and when it was about 
two thirds done, I got sick, couldn’t fin- 
ish it, and Dave Campiti had to have two 
other people finish it. So, I don't really 
consider my having inked that, but I 
helped on it. I ‘was really upset that I 
couldn't finish it, because I could have 
done a beautiful job and had started do- 
ing a beautiful job and I would like to 
work with Glenn Johnson again on 
another job. 

STEVE: Rick. It sounds like you're more 
in demand now then you ever have 
been... 

RICK: Yeah, and I'm not sure | under- 
stand why, but I'm happy, and financial- 
ly solvent and I’ve got some real estate 
in mind and traveling and moving. 
STEVE: Are you planning to stay in the 
city? 

RICK: Umm, maybe. I've got some ideas 
and some connections about getting a 
house and some property out in Penn- 
sylvania or Connecticut. I don’t know. 
I probably will keep my apartment in 
Manhattan, if possible, and commute 
back and forth, but I'm not sure. I want 
a house with some property and a car 
in the garage. I’m a California kid. I've 
been here since '72, but I've never let the 
city infect me, as far as I’m concerned. 
If anything, I'll infect it. i) 
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Dear Dave, 

Thanks for the last few years worth of 
COMICS INTERVIEW. So far I have 
managed to get all the issues in England, 
but as of #24 I missed an issue and only 
just managed to find #25. Poor old John 
Byrne, no sooner does he say “*. . .Tcan- 
not currently conceive of a time when 
I won't be doing the FANTASTIC 
FOUR,” than it is announced almost 
simultaneously he is leaving the book — 
that must have been the something 
“really unexpected’’ happening. 

As for the 30 pages of John Byrne art, 
I'm afraid that that is something that I 
hope you will not do again. That is not 
what this magazine is all about or what 
I buy it for; the space should have been 
devoted to another interview. Well, af- 
ter issue #25, the next issue | saw was 
#27 — so I have now missed two issues. 
This cannot continue! Despite being ex- 
tremely fussy about the condition of the 
comics and fanzines | buy, I'd rather risk 
a damaged copy than no copy at all, so 
I enclose $36 for a subscription. The ex- 
tra $6 is for issues #24 and #26 which, 
as mentioned, I missed. 

Scott Manning 

32 Cholmeley Park 
Highgate 

London N6 5XL 
England 


Your devotion to COMICS INTER- 
VIEW is heartily appreciated, Scott, and 


LOOKS 


LETTERS 


you can be sure we'll strive to maintain 
the magazine in the style to which 
you've become accustomed! 

— DAK 


SUPERMAN MORE “REAL” 
THAN BATMAN — NOT LESS! 


Dear David, 


You were indeed correct, David, in 
saying that #31 was-a fine issue — 
perhaps the best issue of COMICS IN- 


LIKE 


I HAD TO $HOOT 
THE WORKS TO 
NAIL THIS CHAP, 
ROBIN 


PULLED THE 

TRIGGER-AND 
THE FIRING PIN 
HAS TRAPPED. 
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TERVIEW yet. (In fact, with the new 
Byrne SUPERMAN just over the 
horizon, it would be a great idea to put 
together a similar package on the Man 
of Steel — a look at his origins and at 
new interpretations of the classic figure.) 


As naive children and as idealistic 
(naive?) adults, a lot of us comics fans 
like to think that it is all sweetness and 
light behind the scenes in comics. Even 
more, we like to think that great, clas- 
sic comics concepts are the result of 
some pure and wonderful process in 
which the creators rise above everyday 
con: rations to co-operate in a spirit 
befitting the occasion. Naturally, this is 
not always (if ever) true. But still, we like 
to think it is and thus the interview with 
Fred Finger — and, to a lesser extent, 
with Bob Kane and Jerry Robinson — 
made for some disturbing reading. Still, 
it is important to try to set the record 
straight and thus pieces like this are well 
worthwhile. 


It is interesting, of course, that even 
after hearing the words of the above gen- 
tlemen, we're not sure what the “straight 
record” is! Being human, we do not all 
have the same memories of the same 
events. Also, events may not have sin- 
gle, precise causes, so participants may 
be recalling different facets that only 
seem to contradict one another — 
though placing them on a compatible 
framework may be a difficult task. 
Again, we like to believe that the really 
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Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 
New York 10001 
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ROSELL AND 
MeGOEGAR AY 


#3-$3.00 Don McGregor & Craig 
J-"9.UU Russell on KILLRAVEN — 
Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLAGG — French comics by 
Neal Adams — Cover by Russell. 


Artist Tod Smith — inker 
#7-$3.00 WWike DeCarlo, too — 
D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert 
Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist 
Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith 
& DeCarlo! 


(WiEWey_ MORE Font 
ARAD wie 
ROMITA, Jt 


oa 


John Romita, Jr. talks 
#11-$3,00 scout Marvel trom IRON 
MAN to X-MEN — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 


of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
more! X-MEN cover by Romita! 


234 Fifth Avenue 


#4-$3,00 Starlin speaks, about 
A WARLOCK, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC's Dick 
Giordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 
view — Cover by Starlin. 


<r: NEXUS +210 PY 


#8.$3,00 Mike Baron and Ste 

UU Grant discuss NEXUS, 
WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD — 
Richard Burton on British comics — plus 
more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


DC artist Jose Luis 
#12-83,00 corcia Lopex (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistJack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 


Suite 301 


SoNONe INTERVIEWS! MORE Punt 


>CONAN Hts. 
4 213 


Gerry Conway & Roy 
#13-$3.00 thomas ‘sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


BACK ISSUES 


Jim Shooter talks about 
#14-83.00 sécrer wars! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


$ Co-creators John Os- 
#15-$3.00 trander & Tim Truman 
‘on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pini & Colleen Doran 
‘on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Truman! 


—_________|____ sack issues} ——__________ 
Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


FREE COMIC PREVIEW: SOUTHERN KNIGHTS! 


THE LEGION OF 
#16-83.00 super. Heroes! writer 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


THE ELEMENTALS! 
#17-$3.00 creator Bin Willingham 
talks about this super-group! Jerry Gran- 
denetti his years with Will Eisner! 
Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by Bill Willingham 


emraren®i 


SHATTER was created 
#21$3.00 compietaiy on computer 
— artist Michael Saenz telis how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel's MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


ZOT! —_wiiter/artist 
#18-93.00 scott mecioua! A rap 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel's 
Carol Kalish! 


art TROYS 5 


FRED DES' 
nace THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? ¢ 
= eemies 


| aes 
#22-$3,00 Trea © “Hembeck 


Universe. . .er. . .something like that — 
Marvel artist Tom Yeates talks about 
TIMESPIRITS — and celebrated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 
New York 10001 


comics terview 


British artist Brian Bol- 
#19-$3.00 tana breaks the silence 
about the secret BATMAN VERSUS 
JUDGE DREDD project he and Alan 
Moore have been working on! COMIC 
BUYERS GUIDE’s Don & Maggi 


5 ‘The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#23-3.00 of tan favorite Phil 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico's 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


234 Fifth Avenue 


AMBUSH BUG 
#20-$3.00 atumnus Keith Giffen 
and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
lisher Dave Singer about the 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series, 


May Be WoRTH SLOQ, 2 


Sal Buscema breaks 
#24-83,00 his long silence to talk all 
about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS. TREE! DC's Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T.M, Maple , too. 


Suite 301 


LETTERS 


great ideas come in a brief, all- 
} encompassing flash. But the fact that the 
concept only arrives and composes 
gradually makes the determination of 
cause and effect even more difficult. 


’ 


McGREGOR 


In his interview, Bob Kane expresses 
a commonly-held view about one reason 
for the popularity of Batman and one dis- 
tinction between Batman and Superman: 
“anybody can be Batman — but not 
anybody can be Superman — he’s from 
Krypton! — and in the furthest stretch 
of anyone's imagination, they can never 
be Superman." For myself as I child, it 
was just the reverse: I could imagine be- 
ing Superman, but I could not imagine 
being Batman! 


The key to the explanation for this is 
that Batman ‘‘earned"’ his powers (and 
his abilities are enough above the norm 
to seem like super-powers) — by train- 
ing and hard work — while Superman 
was “‘given"’ his powers (by his place of 
birth). (Incidentally, the fascination of 
Superman is what he does with those 
supreme powers that he so easily 
gained.) I knew that there was no way 
in the world that I could study and train 
to be the greatest detective/crime fight- 
er in the world. If I wasn’t the best hock- 


A shotgun blast of fiery, explosive 
fiction by DON McGREGOR — fea- 
turing Dragonflame, a savage ghetto 
guerilla dealing out brutal justice to those 
beyond the reach of the law! Trade paper- 
back with 7 sensational b & w PAUL 
GULACY illustrations. 


$7.00 


plus $1.00 postage 


ey player on my street, how could I im- 
agine being the greatest ‘‘athlete”’ in the 
entire world? But being granted great 
powers by some twist of fate, ah, that 
was more imaginable for me! I didn’t 
have any idea how to go about becom- 
ing, say, an expert in fingerprints, but 
I did know what I would do with super- 
strength or microscopic vision! Perhaps 
this feeling was due to the fact that Bat- 
man was only a “‘slight’’ modification 
to the real world, so the flaws and 
difficulties could be easily seen, whereas 
Superman was a complete break with 
everyday experience and thus the obsta- 
cles seemed less real. Of course, I never 
actually believed I could be Superman; 
I'm just saying I could imagine it more 
readily, and thus the character seemed 
more ‘‘real’’ (or identifiable) to me. 


P, CRAIG 
USSELL 


ys @ 


Five science fiction and fantasy stories 
by JACK LONDON. Clothbound hard- 
cover with 5 b & w interior illustrations 
and full-color fold-out drawing, plus title 
and contents page designs, many interior 
designs,experimental end paper art and 
color dustjacket design by Killraven and 
Elric artist P. CRAIG RUSSELL. 


$8.50 


Plus $1.00 postage 
FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 


I guess this just goes to show, again, 
that different people have different ways 
of looking at things! 


“T, M. Maple” 
Box 1272, Station B 
Weston, Ontario 
M9L 2R9 Canada 


SIMONSON & 
McGREGOR 


odyssey by DON McGREGOR. Starring 
one of the most remarkable heroines in 
SF. Killraven was never like this! Bonus: 
a back-up feature on DETECTIVES, 
INC. With artwork by MARSHALL 
ROGERS. Trade paperback with full- 
color cover painting by WALT SIMON- 


$10.00 


postpaid 


TIM KIRK 


15 witty and whimsical fantasies by 
L. FRANK BAUM, author of the wonder- 
ful Wizard of Oz stories. Clothbound 
hardcover with b & w illustrations and 
dust jacket drawing by Hugo-Award 
winning SF artist TIM KIRK. 


$8.50 


plus $1.00 postage 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10001 


NEXT ISSUE: Spotlight on what may be the hottest one-shot ina sizzling comics summer 

— X-TRATERRESTRIAL TIME-TRAVELLING THIEVES, brought to you by the madcap crea- 

tors of SOUTHERN KNIGHTS, writer HENRY VOGEL and artist MARK PROPST! Also, the 

anti-censorship battles of Catalan Communications’ publisher BERND METZ, plus lots, 
lots more in COMICS INTERVIEW #35! 
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YOU HAVEN'T TRIED... 
GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE? 


IF YOU'VE TRIED THE REST AND STILL HAVENT TRIED 
THE BEST...WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? GEPPI’S 
OFFERS ALL THE LATEST MARVEL COMICS. 


IF YOU’RE NOT CONVINCED YET, YOU WILL 
BE IF YOU GET A... 
GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SAMPLER. 


SS 


g 


A $10.00 RETAIL VALUE, 
ALL FOR A MERE...5222 


TRY THE BEST... 


GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
1720 BELMONT AVENUE e BAY C 
BALTIMORE. MD 21207 


A ONE-ISSUE MICRO-SERIES — 
NEW FROM THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS TEAm! 


Pansafredicopacog — or FRED for shor (which he is). He'll 
“acquire” anything from anywhen for you—IF the price is right 


BIANCA — Fred's partner. She’s never mer a lock she couldn't 
pick Cexcept rhe ones on Fred's house). 


Transformers? Ha! Go-Bots? Bah! The FREDMOBILE beats them alll! Ir'sa 
sleek, FTL car that can turn into ANYTHING (not to mention, travel 
through space and rime)! 


Fred and Bianca aren't without 
enemies, however—not one, nor 
two, but three seporare agencies 
want them! 


The INTERPOL (Interstellar Police) 
agent wants tfhem—regardless of 
consequences.Rambo would idol- 
ize this guy! 


The IRS. Cinrersrellar Revenue 
Service) agent wants them--rhey 
havent paid one thin credit of 
raxes on their ill-gorren gains! 


The REPO MAN wonts them— and 
the Fredmobile! Irs been five 
years (relatively speaking) since 
Fred bought rhe car and he hasn't 
made a payment on time Cwhich 
is ironic, when you think about ir) 
In fact, Fred hasnt made a 
paymenr at all! 


Now all of these ‘people’ are converging here! Fred and Bianca have been 
hired to steal Earth's greatest treasure. Not the Mona Lisa! Nor the Venus de 
Milo! Nor even Christie Brinkley! Whar could it be? 


Find out in — 


ARIS TO CRATIC 


TRATERRESTRIAL 


TINMAE-FRAVELING 


THIEVES 


A COMICS INTERVIEW Publication. COMING THIS SUMMER! 


